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Only two simple rules 


The rules of the contest are 
two in number: 


First:—The name you send in 
must be one that is not now 
being used for a belt. 


Second :—A short brief descrip- 
tion telling why you selected 
this name is to be sent with the 
name. Just ten to 50 words— 
not more than 50. 


How to enter this con- 
test 


To enter a name in this con- 
test just write the name you 
suggest and also write a short 
10 to 50 word reason telling why 
you think the name you select 
is a good one. Then sign your 
name and address to the paper, 
and send. it to us addressed to 
Chicago Belting Company, 122 
North Green Street, Chicago. 

You can send in as many 
names as you want but each 
hame must be on a separate 
Sheet of paper and your name 


and address must be on each 
sheet. 


The judges will choose the 
winning name and the name of 
the winner will be printed in 
this paper July 30. 


Prize Contest 


For the best name for our 
new spinning belt we will pay 


for the winning name 


$500.00 cash 


The Chicago Belting Company have developed a new 
and better spinning belt. It is a special belt made only for 
spinning frame drives and it is a remarkable belt. 


It wili keep up production better than any other belt. 
It will last longer than any other belt. 


To get the best possible name for this fine new belt we 
are offering $500.00 in cash for the best name. 


This is easy money for some one. Some one is going to | 
win that $500.00 for simply writing a name on a piece of 
paper and sending it in. It is easy to do. 


The new belt is a wonderful belt. It is exclusively a 
spinning belt. It is made for that one drive only. It is 
made of leather but is a special leather developed by the 
Research Laboratory of the Chicago Belting Company for 
this one drive. It has been thoroughly tried out on spin- 
ning frame drives and on each and every installation it 
has demonstrated its superiority. 


What name ean you think of? Send in your name to- 
day. You have as good a chance as any one else. 


CONTEST ENDS JULY 15TH 


JUDGES 


Mr. H. G. Lord, President, The Textile World. 
Mr. David Clark, Managing Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Mr. Edward H. Baill, President, Chicago Belting Co. 


Address your letters to: 


Chicago Company 
122 North Green St. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


HAZLETON, PA. 


charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 
of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN- 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SILK CORPORATION 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boilin< 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Fibre Silk Weaving 
At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fluffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 
the various counts. Investigate the Williams’ 
improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


‘‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 
Southern Representative 
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How Many Mill Men 


realize the amount of work there is in making a steel roll for a spinning 


frame? 


Let’s take an investigating trip thru the roll job. 


All our steel rolls are of a specially selected stock of a special analy- 
sis. Upon the arrival of this roll steel it is started through the thirty odd 
operations necessary to turn out a finished roll. 


The square ends are drawn in the blacksmith shop. Then on the roll 
job the rolls are given their shape, the bearings and spaces turned to size, 
the rolls are fluted, filed, inspected, stoned, scoured, polished, inspected, 
straightened, numbered, coupled, and inspected. 


For the operation of case-hardening, whereby our rolls undergo even 
more processes, we have the most up-to-date equipment, and we give it 
our most careful attention. 


We wish especially to call to your notice the extreme care that is 
taken in getting the smooth flutes which are absolutely necessary if good 


spinning is to result. 


You are cordially invited to inspect our method of making rolls as 
well as to visit the plant. Send in your orders, which will receive our 


prompt attention. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Machinery Manufacturers 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. 0. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President Treasurer 


Joseph 
Sons Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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Your Mill Use Bobbins 


The following announcement, 
made by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, is published here 
for the purpose of giving publicity 
to the information contained 
therein: 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works have 
disposed of their bobbin stripper business 
to The Terrell Machine Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


The Terrell Machine Company are well 
and favorably known as builders of bobbin 
stripping machines for cleaning both filling 
and roving bobbins. 


By the addition of the line of bobbin 
strippers formerly built by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, they will now be 
in a position to take care of an even larger 
number of cotton and worsted mills re- 
quiring bobbin cleaning machines. 


(Feb.) Cotton 


Whether your mill uses roving or feeler bobbins, there is a machine 
that will clean them faster, better, more cheaply than they can be cleaned 
by hand. 


The Termaco, for roving bobbins, and the Utsman, for feeler bobbins, 
are lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and the cost of bobbins in hun- 
dreds of mills in this country, Canada and abroad. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly furnish to any mill using 
roving or feeler bobbins unbiased information as to how a Termaco or 
Utsman installation will cut operating costs. 


Merely write us what kind of bobbins your mill uses, and we will 
promptly send you data which you will find interesting and valuable to 
have. 


Engineering Dept. 


THE TERREL MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


For the greater convenience of Northern mills, our New York 
and New England representatives, The General Supply Co., of 
Danielson, Conn., carries a complete stock of Termaco and Utsman 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 
new Southern Worst- 


ed Corp., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eling the erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives. 
We can save executives’ time and stockhold- 
ers money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


PorcH 
Bep Roow 


+ 


KITCHEN 


Bep Rooy PHaug Room 


Ficor Plan of Employee’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 
Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 
we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
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The PatkSpray 
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ype E. 


E did not discover humidity— 
the practice of supplying arti- 
ficial humidity is as old as wetting 
floors. We do not lay claim to having 
discovered the laws that govern hu- 
midity—they are still in the making. 
We do not pretend to have been the 
first to attempt to supply the demand 
for humidifying devices brought about 
by variations of moisture content of 
the air. 

@ But since 1907 when this company 
(or its predecessors) entered the field, 
much definite knowledge of humidity 
has been acquired; the laws that gov- 
ern humidity have been earnestly 


Turbo, 


Central'Station Plentim ‘Air Conditioner 


Parks -Cramer Company 


nagineers Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditroni ng 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Typ: 


nd Psychrostat 


Psychrostat 


studied so that they are now better 
known. We think we can lay claim 
to having had some part in this. 


@As time goes on more knowledge 
will be added. We expect to have a 
part in this, also—for we are constant- 
ly studying humidifying problems. 


@ Supplying the proper humidifying 
apparatus is a combination of science 
and of experience. Humidifying ex- 
perience is cumulative. Humidifying 
practice and skill and knowledge are 
improving. Where do better humidi- 
fying devices come from if not frou. 
those who have studied hardest? 


Where Do Better Humidifying Results Come From? 
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SAC 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Card Stripper at Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford, S. C. 


Experienced Mill men do not buy equipment that does not 
directly affect their production unless they are shown its 
dollars and cents value. 


There are 5,000 Cards equipped with the Saco-Lowell Card 
Stripper System. 


It will pay you to investigate. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET, 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE, S. €. 
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NUMBER 7 


T is most gratifying for one who 
is a citizen of New Orleans to see 
here in one’s own city those with 
whom he has been associated for a 
Jecade or more—associated through 
ihe many vicissitudes of those years 
in matters that were most trying to 
men’s souls, times that we hope may 
never return, and yet times that in 
1 Way seasoned us and brought 
forth the best stuff that was in 
many of us. 


It is with a feeling of deep pleas- 
ure that we find we have beén ad- 
joined by t#e many here today rep- 
resenting interests kindred with our 
own as manufacturers. 

A man presiding in his own city, 
over such a body of man as is here 
assembled in ‘this organization is to 
a certain extent, at some advantage, 
something ofa dual personality. He 
can not but have something of a 
feeling of host, and at the time he 
is really participating as a guest, as 
is every other member of our As- 
sociation. We are all intent upon 
doing everything possible to furth- 
er the best interests of the great 
industry in ‘tthe welfare of which 
we are all vitally concerned. Our 
Association -has had other conven- 
(ions, many that I have had the 
nonor and pleasure of attending; 
but at none do I think, have we 
iad represented such diversity of 
‘he many interests corellary to and 
necessary for the making of a per- 
‘ect whole, and all appertaining to 
he different branches of the cotton 
industry, and of cotton, from the 
condition of a small seed to the 
very best and finest of fabrics for 
the use of man, the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

And it is with this plea that I 
appear here before you; to wit: that 
we work in harmony for the suc- 
cess and perfecting of the oldest 
and greatest of industries. It was 
with this sole thought in their 
minds that those conceived the idea 
of this joint convention, so to 
speak have labored unceasingly to 


bring together all branches of this 
industry, 


Speaking as a citizen of New Or- 
leans, I most earnestly and cordially 
endorse the words of welcome and 
hospitality that you have just heard. 

Those of us that know this city 
are very strong in our opinion of 
its desirability and advantages as a 
cotton center. And those of us in 
‘his convention that are connected 


Annual Address of A. W. McLellan, President of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, delivered Friday, April 10, 1925, 
10 A. M.. New Orleans, La. 


here have strong hopes that many 
of our very representative members 
now here not connected with New 
Orleans ¢an see their way in the 
future, in the development of the 
industry, to keep in touch with this 


— 


dissappointment and distress to the 
entire cotton industry. Owing to 
low prices and the lack of demand, 
mills commenced short time opera- 
tions in the early part of the year 
and continued heavy curtailment 


A. W. MeLellan, Retiring President American Cotton Manufacturer’s 
Association. 


city and feel the desirability of not 
only being here themselves occa- 
sionally, but of forming close busi- 
ness connections as well. 

The year 1924 through which we 
have just passed, has been one of 


until the late fall and early winter. 
During this entire period, few mills 
made any money save those on 
novelties and specialties, and many 
sustained losses, due in a large 
measure to their desire to afford a 


President 


living employment to their loyal 
operatives. The cotton grower suf- 
fered likewise, and to the same ex- 
tent, for exactly the same reasons. 
The cotton industry usually pros- 
pers and suffers alike, grower and 
manufacturer. 


While the greater part of the year 
proved most disappointing, the clos- 
ing months showed encouraging 
signs of improvement, and although 
the optimistic predictions of a nuin- 
ber of the leaders in the industry 
have not yet been realized, there is 
hope that the remainder of 1925 will 
witness gradual and steady im- 
provement. 


Thoe of us who have seen our 


‘mills grow from the small “one 


man” mills of our youth to the size 
that many.of them are now, know 
the terribly depressing and discour- 
aging effect on those in charge of 
factories if they become first unduly 
encouraged and then disappointed. 
If we can only have a steady growth 
of trade conditions and the indus- 
try, a growth that is at the best 
hardly perceptible, but. sturdy and 
strong, a growth that really requires 
all of our energies to nourish and 
encourage, the final result will be 
a much more healthy and vigorous 
condition. It will mean the develop- 
ment of much better, stronger and 
more efficient manufacturers than 
if the rather optimistic predictions 
that were really hopes and only 
hopes realized in a rush and in a 
single season. 

There is, however, very lillie 
doubt but that the trend is in the 
direction of improvement, as may 
be seen from a political analysis of 
trade and price conditions. The 
economy campaign inaugurated by 
President Coolidge is not only bear- 
ing fruit in this country, but abroad. 
The railroad situation is steadily 
improving; steel bookings are grali- 
fying, bank clearings are increasing, 
Federal taxes are being reduced, 
and economies effected in Govern- 
ment administration and in private 
business as well. Money is plenti- 
ful and rates are reasonable. Our 
foreign trade has shown steady 
growth: at home there is increas- 
ing employment of labor. Wages 


have a higher purchasing power. 
In connection with te subject of 
economies and the reduction of 
our costs, there is a cost in fact, 
what seems to me almost an extray- 
agence, that has been brought to 
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my atentions, that of the cost of 
distribution. 


Possibly many of you have fol- 
lowed with interest the work and 
investigations that one of the best 
known of our present day econo- 
mists is just now interested in; the 
subject of distribution and its costs. 

Of course it is just possible that 
this does not some strictly within 
the province of manufacturing, but 
it is a necessary and corollary part 
of it and with some of us as with 
myself, the elimination of waste in 
it is vital. While we all try to hoe 
our little row to the best advantage, 
yet it is rather startling to be given 
to understand that covering a dec- 
ade, in which our cotton manufac- 
turing industries increased and 
prospered and grew by leaps and 
bounds, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
workers in industries during this 
time, the workers in the distribu- 
tion of the product of these indus- 
tries increased eight times as fast 
as did the workers in the factories; 
that is for every worker added to 
manufacturing, eight were added to 
the distribution of the product. 


This may or may not be news to 
many of you, but is a thing that 
might be given serious thought by 
those of our leaders that realize 
that the cost of living is closely and 
intimately connected. with our pros- 
perity. 

The foreign situation, due to the 
acceptance and putting into opera- 
tion of the Dawes plan is also 
brightening. The effect of the large 
loans which the American investing 
public has made in foreign securi- 
ties is seen in large purchases by 
by European buyers. 


In so far as the textile industry is 
concerned, we have certain pro- 
blems to handle which are to-day 
clamoring for attention. 


Chief among these is the question 
of foreign competition in our home 
market and the effect of excessive 
importation of European cotton 
goods in our American textile indus- 
try. At our last annual convention, 
this problem was emphasized and 
suggestions for its solution advanc- 
ed. However, no way has yet been 
found to correct this situation, and 
it is to-day just as acute as il was 
twelve months ago. Grey goods im- 
portations in 1924 were the largest 
on record for any year in the his- 
tory of the American textile indus- 
try. While these were advancing 
as above indicated, the importations 
of colored goods in 1924 declined 
from 106,695,883 square yards in 
1923, to 59,952,132, in 1924; a drop of 
alomts 52,000,000 square yards. How- 
ever, this decline for the year 1924 
in colored goods bids fair to be far 
outweighed by the volume of im- 
portations this year for in January, 
1925, there was brought into this 
country, 14,556,000 square yards of 
broadcloths—the heaviest single 
month's importations since the De- 
partment of Commerce began issu- 
ing detailed monthly figures early in 
1924. 


At our last annual convention, the 
fact was developed that total impor- 
tations of foreign cotton goods for 
the preceding year, 1923, reached the 
staggering proportions of 2419,000,- 
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000 square yards—the largest vol- 
ume in history, exceeding by more 
than 300 per cent the average of 
previous years, in 1924, alone im- 
portations totalled 117,385,000 square 
yards—the second largest in history 
—and the monthly records for the 
first part of the current year are 
keeping pace with these of the year 
previous. In 1924, certain signifi- 
cant changes in the character of 
these importations were recorded. 
Total importations of unbleached 
cloths for that year were 114(729,- 
000 square yards, as compared with 
95,185,000 in 1923, an increase of 19.- 
000,000 square yards. In December, 
1924, colored goods importations 
were 12,394,000; in November, 9,448,- 
000, in October 9,256,000 with the 
preceding months of 1924 averaging 
between 5,500,000 and _ 6,000,000 
square yards. This demonstrates 
that there is vital need of strength- 
ening the tariff on these classes of 
textile goods now so freely coming 
in. Only a normal importation on 
these fabrics fould have provided 
such increased employment among 
the domestic manufacturers as to 
have greatly ameliorated the dis- 
tress due to curtailment, and there 
would have been consumed just that 
much more American staple cotton, 
for these importations were largely 
made in England, of Egyptian fibres. 


The fact that we have with us 
this morning so many representa- 
tives of the producers and handlers 
of our raw material, affords me the 
opportunity, of which I gladly take 
advantage, to set forth and emphas- 
ize what is, as I see it, the funda- 
mental interrelationship between 
the producing and the consuming 
branches of the industry. That the 
two are not only interallied but in- 
terdependent, is now an obvious 
fact; such being the case, if we 
here and now put into motion the 


machinery, or take the steps neces- 


sary, to bind these two interests 
more closely together, I believe a 
great and lasting good will be ac- 
complished for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


Just here, permit me to state, 
with all the force at my command, 
that the members of this Associa- 
tion, here assembled, who are the 
consumers of approximately two- 
thirds of all the cotton used in this 
country, have nothing but the bes 
wishes for the producers of our raw 
material. We realize that no lasting 
prosperity can come to one branch 
of the industry unles the other is 
likewise properous; hence I beg to 
direct your attention to the action 
taken at our annual convention three 
years age, when raw colton prices 
were as such a low ebb, at which 
time our American cotton Manufac- 
turers Association went on record 
declaring for prices that. would give 
the growers cost of production plus 
a fair profit. In other words, we 
do not seek to “bear” the prices the 
grower receives for this product, 
and at the same time “bull” the 
price we. receive for our finished 
goods. “Live and let live” has been 
motto always. 


As further indicating our close 
and sympathetic interest with the 
growers, I beg to direct your atten- 
tion also to the efforts of our As- 
sociation looking to the betterment 


of conditions in the raw cotton in- 
dustry, such as, for instance, the 
improvement of marketing methods, 
elimination of country damage, the 
fight on the boll weevil pest, efc., 
etc. For many years, this Asocia- 
tion, as an organization and individ- 
ually, has contributed large sums 
for the prosecution of the boll wee- 
vil control campaign conducted by 
the American Cotton Asociation and 
other agencies. 


These are but a few of the points 
of contact indicating the close and 
sympathetic interest evidenced by 
cotton manufacturers for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the producers 
of our raw material. 


And I cite them here to convince 
you that we feel that a combina- 
tion of interests is essential and ad- 
vantageous for all concerned, and I 
hope that your leaders will have 
this idea with them ,and give it 
deep thought, and I assure you that 
you will find us at all times and al- 
ways ready and willing to more 
than meet you for the furtherance 
of any and everything in any way 
connected with our cotton and tex- 
tile industry. 


I would like to command to your 
attention a working body that for 
some time nas done most wonderful 
and exhaustive work, not only ap- 
pertaining to our industry, but to 
that of many others. I refer to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. I do not feel that work of 
the magnitude of that which these 
gentimen are doing is realized and 
appreciated, except in a very small 
way, and then only by comparative- 
ly very few of us. 

I acknowledge that I was quite 
stunnned at the extent of their re- 
searches when during the last year 
I had for the first time an opportu- 
nity to get in close touch with them. 
I feel that they should have the 
backing of each of us individually, 
at least, to the extent of keeping in 
touch with the work that they are 
doing, in some limited way, for I 
rather think that the majority of 
us, like myself, until recently, have 
only a very hazy idea of the work of 
these men. Men that once a month 
for the whole of a day get them- 
selves together in a convention room 
with some of the biggest problems 
of the day. 

I would congratulate our indus- 
try, and in fact, I presume all indus- 
tries of the country in having es- 
ecaped, or practically so, one rock 
in particular, that of the recently 
proposed constitutional amendment 
—a thing that was so proposterous 
and so far reaching in curbing the 
rights of not only those of the in- 
dustrial world, but of the home and 
educational establishments, as well 
as the general rights of our self- 
governed states, 

One can not but wonder at the 
gigantic proportions that the mat- 
ter assumed before, as one might 
say, Ft was beig enough to kill; and it 
is strange how when a monster of 
this pernicious nature rears its 
head, even those that are opposed 
to each other find their work done 
by the opposing side. As an example, 
rumor says that when the matter 
came up before the committee in a 
nearby legislature, at which meet- 
ing a textile manufacturer was pres- 
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ent, who was understood to favo: 
it, owing to his well konwn idea tha! 
uniform laws on such subject; 
should prevail over the whole coun. 
try. An adverse report was per- 
emptorily demanded by a delegatio, 
of our enfranchised citizenesses 0) 
the theory, as one said, that in ma't- 
ters of that kind, she was heartil: 
opposed to anything favored by tex 
tile manufacturers. Needless to sa\ 
she had no opposition. 


There is another thing on whic) 
I wish to congratulate our mem 
bers; the congratulations for whic) 
this time will be divided betwee: 
the members of our association an. 
the members of the National Assoc: 
ation. This is the harmonious work 
ing of our two Associations durin. 
not only the time of my term a- 
executive, but for some time pre. 
vious as well. These two associa 
tions practically include the entir 
textile industry of the counir; 
north, south, east and west, and ye 
there has been established a broa. 
and effective working basis by th 
officials of both associations actin- 
together in excellent harmony. The: 
work with no friction and to splen 
did advantage in and on all matter- 
appertaining to our industry whic): 
are in any way common to the join 
membership or to the industry as : 
whole. This could only have bee: 
accomplished by men as big as thes: 
who are guiding the destinies of th: 
two Associations. It is to this e!-. 
fectiveness that we, to a large ex. 
tent, hope for alleviation of (th: 
crippling effect to our mills cause | 
by the staggering importations ‘| 
which I have recently referred. 

I am glad to take this occasio: 
when we have with us such a lars: 
and representative number of th: 
membership of the other Associu 
lion, just from a very successfu 


‘convention of their own, to con: 


ment upon this matter, and to quot: 
in substance a remark of their ex 
president, that it speaks well whe: 
a thing of this kind can be in a: 
industry as highly competitive «- 

With the improvement in marke’ 
ing operations and the increas!) 
number of uses to which cotton ca 
be put, there is no reason in i! 
world why cotton should not alwa) 
command a fair price. There ar 
however, problems to which earne- 
attention must be given, which a: 


offered in the common cause. Cou! 


try damage must be further curta: 
ed and a more stable distributic 
must be assured; also, better grad: 
and staples must be grown, 

In connection with this matter « 
growing better grades and beti« 
staples, would state that but recen 
ly a series of comparison ov’ 
several years of the staple and qu2 
ity in certain sections of the Sou' 
has been brought to my attentio: 
This comparison shows that in ce! 
tain localities there. is a very mar! 
ed deterioration in staple from ye# 
fo year; and more particularly. — 
great variation in grade. We ha\ 
matters parallel to this in our fa: 
tories—at times there is a vé'. 
marked and almost unexplaina)! 
dropping of quality or quantity | 
the production, and it then behoovc- 
us as good manufacturers, to inve> 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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y behalf of the organization I 
represent, the Staple Cofton Co- 
perative Association of the Missis- 
ppi Delta, I want to thank you for 
ie privilege of being with you. I 
cel that our organization has been 
istinetly honored by you, partic- 
jarly by reason of the subject you 
ave asked me to ‘discuss—“The 
‘roblem of Distribution as Properly 
lved by Co-operation.” 

From the subject you assigned, I 
ike it you assume we have been 
elpful in the distribution of the 
ng staple cotton produced in our 
ction. Our association was organ- 
-ed to fill an economic necessity; 
comely, the intelligent distribution 
{a highly specialized article. This 
cect has been constantly in the 
vinds of the directors and the man- 
gement. There have been any 
umber of efforts made by outsid- 
rvs, as well as by some of our own 
cvembers, to get our organization to 
-pread out and include other activi- 
es beside selling the cotton our 
cvembers produce. We have kept 
vsolutely free from all side issues, 
volding resolutely to the purpose 
‘or whieh we were organized. Not 
only are we distinctly a cotton sell- 
ug organization, but we are in no 
vay affillated with any other or- 
-inization. We believe that Delta 
-laple cotton has little, if any, rela- 
conship te any of the other growths, 
ud therefore as a co-operative as- 
-oclation selling this variety there 


- no justification for an alliance 
‘ith other co-operative associa- 
ons. 


The internal organization of our 

-sociation was one of the most dif- 
cull of all the tasks we have un- 

ortaken, and we have continued to 
uke ¢hanges in. the manner of 

veration to overcome the difficul- 

es with which we are confronted. 

‘|| the time of our organization 
iere were no other co-operative 
-sociations marketing cotton in 

istenee from whom we could se- 

ire Information as to a plan af 
veralion. We were pioneers, no 

ill had been blazed, and we were 

rced to launeh a new project 

‘‘hout guide posts of any kind. 

ie cotton faetors’ business and the 

‘ton merehants’ business were 

‘ll established, and, quite natur- 

ly, our original setup was on the 

ieory that we would function in a 
“ay Similar te a cotton merchant. 
‘Ve soon found this was impossible. 
‘\ the first place, the 2,400 planters 
‘ho composed the membership of 
‘Ur Organization were scattered all 
‘ver the entire Mississippi Delta. 
‘hey were doing business with 
“orne 70-odd banks and the cotton 
‘as being concentrated in 24 dif- 
rent compresses, and in order that 
‘hey might seeure adequate financ- 
their ereps were mortgaged in 
| great many instances to some 
or merchant; sometimes to 
both bank and merchant. If we were 
© distribute the money due each of 
Our members without fear of em- 
Riise. later to ourselves, it 
that we secure a 
the entire mortgage 
the baal he Mississippi Delta. In 
sinning this seemed like an 
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almost hopeless task, but after sev- 
eral months of careful and pains- 
taking effort on the part of several! 
experienced employees, we secured 
and had card indexed in our office 
a transcript of every mortgage on 
record in the Mississippi Delta. This 
was true of both members and non- 
members, for we did not know when 
a non-member might become a 
member, and as soon as he was a 
member it was necessary that our 
accounting department should know 
who had a rightful claim against 
every dollar that was paid out by 
the association. During the four 
years we have been in operation, we 
have paid to our members a total 
of approximately $60,000,000, and in 
not one single instance have our 
payments been incorrectly made, or 
have we been called upon for a 
duplication of payment. In other 
words, this vast sum of money has 
been distributed without the loss of 
a single dollar to the Staple Cotton 
Co-operative Association. 

Another trouble difficult to solve 
was the question of equality in dis- 
tribution. If we were to sell our 
cotton at the time and under the 
conditions our mill friends desired, 
it was necessary that certain grades 
and staples would be sold out early, 
while there would be an accumula- 
tion of other grades and staples. If 
a member happened to be in a pool 
that moved quickly he would secure 
prompt or early liquidation, while 
if his cotton was in neglected pools 
his distribution would be small and 
in some instances he would receive 
no distribution at all. You can read- 
ily see the problem that confronted 
us with two members, both having 
delivered approximately the same 
number of bales to the association, 
and one of them receiving four or 
five times as much money on distri- 
bution day as the other. To over- 
come this irregularify we placed a 
money value, using an arbitrary 
price, but relatively correct for dif- 
ferences, for each grade and staple. 
Under this plan, if a member's ac- 
count was valued at $10,000 and we 
were making a 5 per cent distribu- 
tion, he would receive $500, regard- 
less as to whether any of the cotton 
in the pools in which he was inter- 
ested had been sold. This method 
of distribution has worked admira- 
bly; the injustices were eliminated, 
and we have been able to meet the 
mills’ demands with exactly the 
grade and staple they wanted at the 
time desired without having to force 
on the market cotton that was not 
wanted. 


Not only was the internal organi- 
zation a distinetly difficult and un- 
certain problem but the organiza- 
tion of our selling agencies was 
equally as difficult. Immediately 
following my selection as general 
manager of the association, I made 
a trip through the Carolinas and 
New England for the purpose of 
establishing selling agencies. You 
gentlemen understand that there 
are no two spinning centers in the 


world where staple cotton is con- 
sumed, where the method of pur- 
chasing is exactly the same. For 
instance, in the two Carolinas it is 
customary for the mills to buy 
through brokers. These brokers are 
paid a commission by the seller. In 
many instances, the brokerage is all 
out of proportion with the services 
rendered. On my initial trip to the 
Carolinas for the purpose of estab- 
lishing selling agencies, I explained 
to the two brokerage firms to whom 
we offered our account, that we 
were unwilling to pay the brokerage 
that they were accustomed to 
charge shippers. I stated that it 
was my belief that with the volume 
of business they could transact for 
the association each year, they 
could well afford to reduce their 
brokerage charge. After consider- 
able discussion each of these firms 
agreed to handle the association 
account for what was al that time 
about half the brokerage it was cus- 


tomary to pay. We gave each of 
these firms an exclusive agency 
contract, Young & Tate, for the 


State of North Carolina, and W. L. 
Lucas & Co., for the State of South 
Carolina. Our contract with Young 
& Tate has remained in force up 
to the present time. It has worked 
admirably and we believe that we 
have been able to serve the North 
Carolina mills through this firm 
more satisfactorily than we could 
have served them in any other way. 
Where the broker is active, con- 
scientious, and takes an interest in 
rendering a service to the shipper 
and the mill, it is my opinion that 
he earns a reasonable brokerage 
commission. 


For a number of reasons our ar- 
rangement in South Carolina did not 
work out satisfactorily, and two 
years ago we established our own 
selling agency in Greenville, S. C., 
placing in charge of our office there 
M. G. Dudley. Mr. Dudley had been 
recognized as a successful cotton 
merchant. He is an excellent judge 
of cotton, knows the staple business 
from the plantation to the mill, and 
we believed then, and we know now, 
that we could render a much more 
satisfactory service to the South 
Carolina mills since Mr. Dudley has 
been our agent in Greenville. There 
are a number of Southern mills out- 
side of the Carolinas. By personal 
visits and correspondence we have 
come in touch with practically 
every mill in the South that con- 
sumes staple cotton; and these sta- 
ple mills outside of the two Caro- 
linas, it is our custom to sell direct 
from the Greenwood office, making 
our offers either by telephone or 
by telegram. 

Now, in New England cotton is 
sold in an entirely different manner. 
The New England mills prefer to 
buy from the New England mer- 
chants. We therefore offered our 
account to a number of the most 
prominent cotton merchants of that 
section. Every merchant I talked 
with was interested in the forma- 
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tion of the Staple Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association. Some of them 
thought it was sound and would 
succeed. Many of them were doubt- 
ful. Some of them were frank 
enough to say that they thought if 
the association succeeded it meant 
their elimination. In the beginning, 
we offered to do business with 
every reliable merchant in the New 
England States who cared to buy 
cotton from our association. How- 
ever, there were a number of mer- 
chants who stated their first duty 
was to their own established corre- 
spondents, and that they did not feel 
at liberty to buy cotton from the 
association. Nevertheless, we were 
able to make satisfactory connec- 
tions in each of the four New Eng- 
land cotton centers, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Bedford and Fall River. 
It later developed that by giving 
exclusive territory better results 
could be obtained not only for the 
association but for the mills in the 
territory by having one merchant 
represent us in that particular ter- 
ritory. This has worked out most 
satisfactorily in the Providence 
territory, where T. A. Francis & Co. 
have represented us for the past 
four years. 

After establishing connections in 
the Carolinas and in New England, 
as indicated before, the next ques- 
tion was the development of foreign 
outlets; and while I had personally 
through my own firm, a very satis- 
factory outlet in Liverpool and Hol- 


land, I found that after I became 
connected with the Staple Cotton 


Co-operative Association, the ship- 
pers of the Delta had circularized 
Liverpool, warning the merchants 
against doing business with the as- 
sociation. They had spread so much 
propaganda in Liverpool that it 
seem at first we were going to be 
unable to sell our association cotton 
on the other side of the water. 
When we realized the seriousness 
of the situation, we cabled George 
Journeay, of the firm of Journeasy 
& Lockett, of Liverpool, to come to 
America, and I met him im New 
York. For two or three days we 
did nothing but discuss the associa- 
tion, its origin, purpose and aims, 
and how we could best induce the 
Liverpool merchants to buy coffon 
from our association. Mr. Journeay 
returned to Liverpool and was suc- 
cessful in getting two or three ini- 
tial orders. After that it was easy. 
The first year we sold cotton to 14 
different merchants in the Liverpoc! 
market; in fact, these 144 merchants 
represented practically all of the 
merchants in the Liverpool market 
who were accustomed to buy s!aple 
cotton in volume. After our ship- 
ments began to arrive, the difficul- 
ties were over, and from that day 
to the present time, we have en- 
joyed an excellent business in Liv- 
erpool whenever the English mer.- 


chants were in the market for 
staple cotton. 
After the development of the 


English market we found that there 
was quite a good deal of staple 


cotton used in Italy and I made a 
every important Italian spinner whe 
(Contmued on Page 59) 
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Interdependence of Agriculture and Manufacture 


HE topic of the evening, I believe, 

is “The Interdepence of Agricul- 
ture and Manufacture in Industry.” 
Another way of staling it is the Mu- 
tual Dependence of Agriculture and 
Manufacture in Industry. 

My part in the discussion tonight 
is restricted to the cotton industry 
only, and to emphasizing to you the 
mutual dependence of all the vari- 
ous branches of it represented here 
—cotton farmers, cotton co-opera- 
tive selling organizations, cotton 
merchants, compress men, members 
of cotton exchanges, cotton manu- 
facturers, mill engineers, mill ma- 
chinery and supply men, cotton yarn 
and goods merchants, and last but 
not least ,representatives of the 
press. Without egotism, I think I 
am qualified to speak on cotion 
manufacture, for, as most of you 
konw, I have had many years’ ex- 
perience in both cotton manufac- 
turing and mill engineering; but as 
an authority on farming, | fear I 
belong to the “almost” class. As to 
just what I mean by that I can best 
let a Swedish school boy speak for 
me, in his composition on frogs; he 
said— 

“What a wonderful bird the frog 

are | 

When he stand he sil, almost. 

When he hop he fly, almost, 

He ain't got no sense, almost. 

And when he sit, he sit on what 

he ain’t got, almost.” 

Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to 
present the views of myself and as- 
sociates on such phases of the sub- 
ject as seem of most pressing mu- 
tual concern. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize 
to you cotton men, farmers in-par- 
lioular, that cotton manufacturers 
as a whole are probably more famil- 
iar with yrou problems than many 
of you think, and are far more sym- 
pathetically inclined than you rea- 
lize. In the cotton manufactuing 
districts of the South, there are no 
large cities; our is a rural country, 
and most of us have ben raised on 
farms or in small towns with farm- 
interests around them. 

Also, I need I assure you that we 
fully appreciate and value accord- 
ingly the trade of over half our cus- 
tomers—-the farmers? When you are 
prosperous and buy freely, we pros- 
per; when you are hard up, so are 
we. Many farmers think mill men 
want to buy their cotton at low 
prices; there never was a greater 
mistake. Of course, each man wants 
to buy cotton as cheaply as his com- 
petitor, but all have learned that too 
cheap cotton means hard times, for 
the mills as well as for the farmers. 
Further proof of mutual interest in 
the price question is. exceedingly 
simple: while mills have made little 
and often no money for a long time, 
they usually try to get 10 per cent 
profit on sales. Selling prices, of 
course, include cotton; 10 per cent 
on 10 cent cotton is 1 cent, 10 per 
cent on 20 cent cotton is 2 cents, 10 
per cent on 30 cent cotton is 3 cents, 
etc. The only limit is one abotit 
which I speak again presently, viz: 
the price must be one which the 
consumers can pay, or are willing 
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to pay, for cotton goods. And don't 


forget that the consumer includes 
you; I again repeat that farmers 


the buyers of over half our cotton 
goods, yet one of the anomalies of 
present depressin is that cotton 
farmers like other consumers are 
not buying normally, even though 
the milis have been selling at or 
below cost of production. A case of 
“bearing” your own market, if you 
please. Incidentally, you may be in- 
terested to know that the National 
Dry. Goods Association estimates 
that farmers have cut their former 
purchases of dry goods, clothes, 
shoes, etc., 25 per cent, and now 
spend 30 per cent of their budgets 
for automobile and upkeep. 

Other statistics just here are _il- 
luminating: during February, 15 
per cent of the spindles of the 
United States were idle, only 85 per 
cent of productive capacity with 
mills cutting right down to cost, and 
often below, to get business, yet cot- 
ton goods are selling from 100 per 
cent to 200 per cent above pre-war 
prices, of which advance cotton ab- 


sorbs from two-thirds to three- 
fourths and labor the remainder. 
Not that cotton manufacturers be- 


grudge a profitable price for cotton: 
they realize that the prewar price 
for cotton was but a hangover from 
slave prices of antebellum days—an 
inexcusable situation. But, in order 
{fo hold the living profits the farmer 
is now getting for his cotton, we 
must do some joint work of a very 
high order. 


Let us begin with some of the 
difficulties facing the cotton manu- 
facturer: 

The depression of the past two 
or three years has forced mill men 
to undreamed of economies, in orde! 
to live at all; even then, consumers 
complain of high priced goods. The 
violent fluctuations in cotton prices 
only made matters worse, for not 
only did wholesalers hesitate when 
the market went down but they 
practically went out of the market 
when it went up; they feared get- 
ting caught with a lot of high priced 
goods. That is a situation that con- 
cerns farmers just as vitally as mills 
men, who in the last analysis are 
the consumers or rather the selling 
agents for the farmer, as it were. 

Then,. there are the milions of 
self-supporting women, who have 
silk tastes and cotton incomes. Nat- 
ural, or real, silk was bad enough 
competition, but artificial silk now 
known as Rayon, is worse, for it 1s 
cheaper and is used in large and in- 
creasing quantities notwithstanding 
its inferiority. The feminine worid 
today lives for the present and, re- 
gardiess of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, is more fran- 
tically struggling than ever to make 
the bravest possible showing with 
the least amount of apparel. This 
taking-off process is not new, how- 
ever; | remember a famous remark 
of the Dean of our Asociation, Cap- 
lain Symth, at a convention ten or 


more years ago, in which he boldly 
asserted that he was sure there 
were not over two petticoats among 
all the women present—retrieving 
himself by adding that “Mrs. Symth 
had them both on.” 

Furthermore, this silk competi- 
tion has come to stay, and not with- 
out reason, when everything is con- 
sidered. Vanity is not the only mo- 
tive; utility In many ways favors 
silk. Much of women’s cotton wear 
must be laundered, blued, dried and 
ironed, a matter of expense and 
time, necessitating a larger supply; 
whereas, most of it in silk can be 
rinsed out, hung up and dried over- 
night and worn next day, a lesser 
outfit being required and practically 
no expense incurred —an up-to-date 
version of the story of the old negro 
and his wardrobe. You remember, 
when the old chap got a new job 
and his new employer told him to 
pack up his clothes and come along, 
he replied: “Boss, I'se a standing in 
the middle of mah whole wardrobe 
right now!” Of course, such silk 
thinks lack the appealing freshness 
of well laundered cottons, but illus- 
ion and imagination seems ruled out 
of the game for the present, at least. 

As for women's outer wear, much 
can be done by so-called “styling” 
and mills are giving more attention 
io it all the time. It is not a panacea 
for all our troubles, as some eén- 
thusiasts would have you believe, 
but is absolutely necessary in what 
may be termed “fabrics of fashion.” 

The vast majority of cotton pro- 
duets are not susceptible of styling 
and we are endeavoring to help that 
situation by -standardization—to- 
ward which the Department of 
Commerce has done and is doing 
great work in co-ordination with 
the manufacturers. 

Another of our troubles: is that 
ico many mills are often grouped 
onte one class of fabrics; that ts 
being more or less relieved by diver- 
sification—mills best adapted to 
producing certain goods remaining 
on them, others finding lines more 
‘o their liking and still others fore- 
ed into new lines and new markets. 

Foreign importations on an un- 
neard of scale are causing much 
concern—monopolizing some _ lines 
even of gray goods which are being 
hrought over and finished in Ameri- 
ca. There are loopholes and unan- 
‘icipating weak spots in the Tariff 
laws, such as would naturally be ex- 
pected in changing from one basis 
cf buying rates to another, as was 
done in the last Tariff act. These 
can ‘te and, we hope, will be recti- 
fied before a great while. 

These are some of our problems 
which I think the industry as a 
whole should know about. We have 
a newly established Statistical Bu- 
reau which in conjunction with 
group organizations among the 
manufacturers for disseminating 
news of market conditions, it is be- 
lieved will be of great help in en- 
abling them to better follow the de- 


mands of the public, and with les 
waste and lost motion. Busines 
baiting is not as popular as it onc 
was, and the Department of Con 
merce now encourages such orga: 
izations, which, however, lawabi: 
ing, have until recently been bluff. 
out of existence by various Feder: 


activities. We are much indebt: 
lg Secretary Hoover for this ne 


trend of thought. 

So much for our.situation, as 
see it: may we now consider son, 
of the problems of you farmers | 
which we feel a vital and direct i: 
terest? 

Naturally, the production and ma: 
keting of cotton which is our ray 
material bulks larger than ever) 
thing else combined. In discussin- 
them, if I appear to have some rat} 
er positive and novel views plea- 
remember the man who wrole | 
the Patent Office claiming a ne 
way of traveling. ‘All agree,’ he sa: 
“that the earth revolves daily on i'!- 
axis: therefore, if you want to 2: 
to China, all you have to do is to g) 
up in a balloon, and then when Chi. 
na comes around, let out the ga- 
and drop softly down.” You ma) 
not think much of this plan, but |' 
is certainiy as practical as mos! © 
the schemes devised and advocat::| 
for your salvation by your politica! 
friends. And there is certainly thi- 
much to be said in favor of an) 
ideas that we may suggest: we star! 
or fall with you in their success 
failure, we can not escape the coi. 
sequences. As an old negro pars:' 
once expressed it: “Brethren, Ww: 
will together tread the broad an 
narrow way that leads to perditic: 
or the straight and crooked wi. 
that leads to damnation.” 
Co-operative and Orderly Marketi: 

of Cotton a Stabilizing Influence 

on The Dry Goods Market 

Whereas, the old method of fina 
cing and marketing the cotton crv 
has permitted an undue pressure | 
the market at the beginning of | 
season and has encouraged specu 
tion at various stages later in | 
Season. 

Whereas, such conditions tend | 
ward violent fluctuations in pric 
of staple, with attendant hesital: 
and uncertainty in the dry g00 
market and the cottjaand cmiw 
market. 

Whereas, these evils both in | 
cotton market and the cotton 20° 
market can only be corrected by 
regular and uniform distribution 
of the cotton crop throughout | 


year. 
Resolved, that the American © 
ton Manufacturers Association 


convention assembled this the 1! 
day of April, 1925, endorses the « 
operative plan for marketing, to | 
end that an adequate and unifo' 
supply of cotton may be secu! — 
for the manufacturer and at 
high a price for the producer 
the natural and unristricted law > 
supply and demand wil permit.” 
Now, please let me emphasize t!- 
words “orderly marketing” in 
nection with “co-operative selline 
and also the last clause, “as hie 
price for the producer as the natu’ 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 


crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Artificial 


N THIS, our chosen field, 
we do not limit our un- 
dertakings to the manufac- 
turing phase, although our 
product reflects a quality 


second to none. 


Research affecting the ap- 
plication of our yarns is a 
factor of major consequence 
in their established popu- 


larity. 


Although our manufacturing 
facilities are being constantly 
extended, an unprecedented 
demand, for the present at 
least, has forced us to ask the 
indulgence of those prospec- 
tive users of yarns who have 
convinced themselves of the 
merit of our offerings and 
wish to establish in us a 
source of supply. 


Dhe\NDUSTRIAL FIBRE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


15 EAST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fa@iory : Throwing Plant: 
PATERSON, N. J. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Response to Address of Welcome 


By T. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala., before American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


HE welcome to New Orleans ex- 

tended to us in the eloquent 
words of Colonel Hayne, is most 
gracious and kindly. To him and 
the city he so ably represents, our 
greetings and hearty thanks are 
tendered. 


- The citizens of New Orleans are so 
accustomed to assisting visitors to 
see the beauty of their city, by 
voicing its charms and giving vis- 
ual evidence by their personal at- 
tendance upon visitors who desire 
fo tour their city, that they have 
a reputation for courtesy and hos- 
pitality that is nation wide. This 
morning, we have been permitted to 
catch just a glimpse of what Is in 
store from what Colonel Hayne has 
described, and we are all very hap- 


py in our anticipation of the joys 


that will attend our visit to your 
city. 

The manufacturing of cotton is 
one of the venerable trades or busi- 
nesses of the world. Cotton has been 
raised and manufactured in India 
for thirty centuries; four hundred 
years before the Christian era, cot- 
ton was well known in what was 
then known as the civilized world. 

Mr. Crawford in “Heritage of Cot- 
ton” says: “The modern story of 
cotton in the New World begins 
with the landing of Columbus in the 
Bahama Islands in the fall of 1492. 
To his delight he beheld the natives 
wearing cotton graments. This 
could only mean that he had reach- 
ed the Indies, since to his mind any 
land producing cotton must be the 
golden Orient.” 


American modern development of 
cotton manufacturing was from 
English sources, and came to Amer- 
ica after the invention of Har- 
graves and Arkwright of spinning 
machinery. America’s first success- 
ful cotton mill was built in 1790 by 
Samuel Slater, a former employee 
of Arkwright. The growth of the 
business was very siow and it was 
not until 1840 to 1850 that the manu- 
facture of cotton assumed any size. 
Most of the business was confined to 
the New England states. 

The South was devoted to agri- 
culture and after the cotton gin 


‘was invented and a market for ecot- 


ton, gave very little attention to 
manufacturing cotton until recent 
years. The present development 
started in the early eighties and has 
grown in an amazing way for the 
past thirty years. In 1897 there 
were four million spindle operating 
in the South, representing an in- 
vestment of one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars divided among 
four hundred plants; to-day, the 
South is operating 17,637,000 spin- 
dies and 334,980 looms in 1192 mills 
representing an invsetment of 3%1,- 
providing employ- 
ment for 200,000 people. The 
wonderful expansion of the textile 
industry in the South has brought 
with it a wide diversification of pro- 
duct: today the South is producing 
all lines of cotton fabrics, including 
cotton and silk mixtures, which are 
sold readily in competition with im- 
ported goods and are often sold as 


imported goods to persons who in-. 
sist that imported goods are better 
than the home product. Much has 
been spoken and written on the ne- 
cessity of finishing our products be- 
fore shipping to markets. That need 
is being met; today, the South has 
27 finishing plants which bleach, 
dye and process goods of all kinds: 
there are also nine yarn merceriz- 
ing plants for finishing yarns. The 
South is fast becoming a fully 
equipped producer of cotton textiles 
with a greater development prom- 
ised. $250,000,000.00 of the $1,000.- 
000,000.00 textile investment in the 
South is in mill villages, in which 
are schools, churches, hospitals, 
nurseries, playgrounds, etc., as a 
part of the mills’ equipment. Do 
not misunderstand our position with 
regard to what has been done in 
welfare work and the betterment of 
all working conditions in Southern 
mills, much has been done of neces- 
sity; but teaching people how to 
live is sure to redound to the up- 
lifting of all concerned. 

Mr. Ashmun Brown during his in- 
vestigations of Southern mill condi- 
tiens for the Providence, R. L., 
Journal, said: “The rise of indus- 
trialism in the South has been ac- 
companied by vastly improved 
health conditions;” and his state- 
ments that “the mills have advanced 
civilization rather than retarded it,” 
and that “splendid returns have 
been received by the mills in teach- 
ing operatives how to live,” show 
conclusively how investigators view 
Southern mill conditions. 

The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association was instituted in 
Charlotte, N. C., in 1897; it yas first 
called the Southern Cotton Spinners 
Association, reflecting the type of 
mills then prevailing in the South. 
In 1903, the present organization de- 
veloped from the Southern Cotton 
Spinners Association. “The Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of 
uniting the great Southern indus- 
try into one strong cohesive organi- 
zation whereby it might co-ordinate 
and assemble the best thought and 
influence and act promptly and ef- 
ficiently on all problems of national! 
concern arising; in other words, to 
serve as a Clearing-house for the in- 
dustry and to provide a _ vehicle 
whereby it might properly func- 
tion.” 

We are assembled for the purpose 
of holding our Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Convention in your delightful 
city. We are meeting in New Or- 
leans in order to get better acquain- 
ted with your city, your cotton mar- 
ket, and cotton merchants, because 
our esteemed President, A. W. Mc- 
Lellan, is a son of New Orleans and 
this is his “at home” day; and be- 
cause we all love the “Queen City.” 


Build Southern Plant. 


The Oak Knitting Company, of 
Syracuse, N, Y., has announced 
plans for erecting a mill to cost $1.- 
000,000 at Tuscaloosa, Ala. [It is 
understood that the machinery in 
Syracuse “will moved this year. 
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Where the service of the Engineer 
may prove of particular value 


to the small plant 


ANY huge manufacturing establishments owe 

a large measure of their success to the early 
application of sound engineering thought when the 
enterprise was in its infancy struggling to make a 
consistent profit. 


The smaller a mill or factory, the greater its need 
for the service of the Engineer and the greater the 
proportional savings and profits that will accrue 
from his recommendations and guidance. 


Larger and older plants recognize the benefits of - 
outside engineering counsel. This explains why, 
even with the excellent engineering staff many of 
them have, it is the exception when they do not 
purchase the advice and services of an outside 
' engineering organization to obtain a broader and 
more diversified experience to round out their own. 


A single recommendation from the Engineer may 


save the smaller or less experienced plant many 
times his fee. Every time his experienced watch- 
fulness detects and prevents one of the many 
“invisible mistakes,” the cost of his services will 
have been dwarfed into insignificance by the econ- 
omies or profits that follow. 


Mistakes of design remain with the plant as a per- 
manent handicap throughout its life. To prevent 
these by employing the Engineer, is to invest in a 
profit-building form of business insurance. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Plants of different sizes and kinds are 
Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bidg. 


South Carolina 


am’ 
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A sound foundation obtained 


before a shovelful of 
earth was dug 


WHEN the American Thread Company 
decided to build, they asked us to rec- 
ommend a location and site. Ample 
water supply was one of their require- 
ments. Abundant labor and adequate 
room for a mill village were others. 


As a preliminary to the search for 
a location, an ideal plant was con- 
structed on paper. Here were worked 
out, to the minutest detail, all. the 
problems linked with the operation of 
the actual mill itself. 


The client commissioned Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. to complete the project 
under our “engineer and construction 
manager” contract. And recently we 
turned over to them the fine new mill 
at Dalton, Ga., pictured above, which 
was built considerably within the esti- 
mated construction cost. 


Though known as an engineering 
organization, Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
bring to their clients more than archi- 
tectural ability or engineering skill. 
The Lockwood-Greene staff includes 
men of sound business judgment. Men 
who actually have operated important 
industrial plants. Men with the 
viewpoint of profitable management— 
insuring a sound foundation before 
construction work is begun. 

We would like to discuss with you 
the details of your special problem. No 
project is too large or too small to 
receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montrea! 
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Report of Secretary W. D. Adams 


S your Secretary, it is my duty 

as well as pleasure to appear 
before you again this morning, for 
the eigth successive year, to give 
you an acounting of my stewardship 
and to tell you, in the briefest man- 
ner posible, something of the activ- 
ities of your executive offices dur- 
ing the past 12 months. At the 
outset, however, I must confess to 
considerable embarassment in un- 
dertaking to convey. to you, in such 
a brief report, the nature and scope 
of this work, for these activilies 
have been so varied, covering such 
a wide range of service and dealing 
with so many problems, both within 
and without the Association, that 
and discussion of them here must 
needs be very limited. Each year 
it has seemed that the peak of our 
activities had been reached and yet 
each succeeding period finds the 
work constantly expanding. This 
is but natural and logical with an 
industry developing so rapidly as 
ours; it is likewise encouraging and 
gratifying for it gives unmistake- 
able evidence that our members are 
making a larger and more generous 
use of the organization and that the 
nature and character of the service 
rendered is such as to commend it- 
self to their favor. It is also signifi- 
cant that greater demands are pe- 
ing made each year upon your As- 
sociation by those outside its mem- 
bership, which service is willingly 
accorded in line with our constant 
aim to enlarge and strengthen its 
influence. 


I shall not burden you this morn- 
ing with a review of our rouline 
and containing activities except to 
say that the adminstrative work of 
your Association has moved aggres- 
sively forward along all lines and 
that the past year has been the busi- 
est and most fruitful in our history. 
Your Cammittees, notably your Na- 
tional Committee, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stuart W. Cramer; your 
Traffic Committee under the super- 
vision of Captain Ellison A Smyth 
and Mr. George W. Forrester anc 
your other committees, on foriegn 
trade, textile education, etc. have 
been splendidly active,~ Mr. Cramer 
will tell you of the work. of your 
National Committee, ‘which 
dition to its other duties, super- 
vised in a most tactful, energetic 
and effective way, our educational 
campaign to make clear the facts 
regarding the proposed Twentieth 
Amendment. Mr. Cramer will also 
report on behalf of the National 
Council and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Captain Smyth 
and Mr. Forrester will tell you of 
the splendidly continuing work of 
your Traffic Committee. Our special 
committees on Nominations and 
Resolutions will likewise submit 
their formal reports—all of which 


I’am_sure will prove exceedingly 
interesting to all of you, 


New Offices. 


To meet the increasing demands 
of our members and to provide ad- 
ditional space for our new library 
and statistical department, your 
Board, at its last annual conven- 


tion, authorized the leasing of more 
commodious quarters for our exe- 
cutive offices at Charlotte. These 
quarters, attractively arranged and 
moderniy equipped, were secured 
last Summer and the task of assem- 
bling a complete and uptodate tex- 
tile library and the compilation of 
a modern statistical department, al- 
ready under way, was aggressively 
began. The establishment of a tex- 
tile library and the perfection of 
statistical records dealing with such 
an industry as ours—of wide range 
and so many ramifications—is neces- 
sarily slow but splendid progress 
has already been made and it is 
hoped that at an early date we may 
have available for instant and ready 
use a reference store of accurate. 
complete and timely data which wil! 
be of inestimable value to the in- 
dustry. This library and this statis- 
tical department is at the service of 
our members and it is hoped thal 
you will avail yourself of it, either 
by personal visits or by correspon- 
dence with your Secretary, when- 
ever the occasion offers. Already 
demand have been made upon it— 
a service that is welcomed and one 
which will receive a ready re- 
sponse. 


The ACMA Gazette. 


During the past year the publica- 
tion of our new monthly periodical! 
The ACMA Gazette was inaugurate: 
copies of which have been mailed to 
each of you. Its mission is to keep 
before the industry all problems af- 
fecting its welfare and to bring the 
executive department of the Asso- 
ciation into closer and more active 
touch with the members. It wil! 
be published periodically and wil! 
contain a brief news survey of in- 
terest to Southern cotton manufac- 
turers and a digest of Association 
activities. No effort will be spared 
to make it of real and continuing 
service to the industry and to this 
end your earnest co-operation is 
solicited. 


I need not dwell upon the work 
of your Executive Offices during 
Lhe past year in connection with the 
pending Twentieth Amendment in 
line with your resolution adopte‘ 
at the Atlantic City convention. Ii 
is not out of place however to stale 
that by means of our satistical bu- 
reau we were able to challenge and 
refute with supporting facts many 
gross misstatements appearing in 
the Press and elsewhere concerning 
alleged conditions of employment o! 
minors in the South. It is hoped 
that as a result of this educationa! 
campaign, the country has gained 
a true conception of real Southern 
labor conditions, 


But [ must hurry along. Any re- 
port of the year’s work that did no! 
emphasize and stress the continu- 
ing and close relations maintained 
with other associations, particular- 
ly those within the industry, espec- 
ially our affiliated State bodies. 
would fall short of the mark. O/! 
the major enterprise to which your 
Association has been giving partic- 
ular atention for years past, none 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Solicit Business Krom 
The South Atlantic States 


for 


Western 


Growth 
Cotton 


And Arkansas Cotton in Particular 


“Our Business Is To Please and Satisfy” 


Direct Private Wire to Post ¥ ie lagg, New \York 


Cotton Buyers and Exporters 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ~ 


Texarkana, Hope, Pine Bluff, McGehee, Newport, Walnut Ridge, Blytheville, Ft. Smith, 
Morrillton, Ark., and Carruthersville, Mo. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Report 


EFERRING first to our repre- 
sentation m the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, I am pleas- 
ed to report that the movement 
started a year or more ago to se- 
cure adequate recognition of the 
wage equivalents peculiar to South- 
ern mills in the published wage 
comparisons of the Conference 
Board has resulted favorably. In 
the futue, all such comparisons will 
be accompanied by the following 
foonote. 

“The wage data here given are 
for cash payments only and do noi 
take into consideration the value of 
such wage equivalents as reduced or 
free house rent, or other special ser- 
vices rendered by the companies to 
employeees. Various forms of wage 
equivalents are in use in industrial 
establishments in many localities 
and they are almost universal in the 
Southern cotton mill districts, but 
the part which these play as com- 
pensation for work performed can 
not be taken into account in a study 
of this character.” 

Reverting now to the other and 
more specific work of the National 
Committee, I would call attention to 
the departure from our former and 
somewhat unsatisfactory practice of 
regaling you with long and often 
out of date annual reports, and the 
substitution therefor of regular and 
prompt distribution of information 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman. 


concerning the work of all commit- 
tees and of our Executive Offices 
through the medium of the ACMA 
Gazette, the first copy of which was 
issued in January. 

The publicity work during the 
past year has largely consisled in 
keeping the record straight in the 
Twentieth Amendment campaign; 
the mendacious character of certain 


well-known propaganda is easily 
understood coming from some 


sources, but the mystery of the mat- 
ter is that so many well-meaning 
people subscribe to and advocate it 
without adequate investigation and 
knowledge of all the facts;—hence a 
vigorous campaign of education has 
been necessary and must be contin- 
ued. Despite the misrepresenta- 
tions of many who visit mills it is 
believed that candor and frankness 
in dealing with all cOmers will re- 
sull in more good than harm, and 
so we urge our members to extend 
courteous and patient treatment to 
all who seek or seem to seek infor- 
mation concerning our industry. 

Mr, Adams has our new Statisti- 
cal and Research Library under way 
and it is believed that it will largely 
extend his already great usefulness 
to our members, mdividually and 
collectively. 

The funetion of 


the National 


Council, as you know, is co-opera- 
tive work between the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Assocciation 
and the National Association of Coi- 
ton Manufacturers in all matters of 
national scope and importance. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
past year has been a Presidental 
campaign year, the activities of the 
Council have been largely routine 
and preparatory—for example, a 
Statistical Committee has been at 
work headed by Ward Thoron, col- 
iecting data for future tariff repre- 
sentations, the need for which is 
still evident when I tell you that 
England imported into this country 
over 160,000,000 square yards of col- 
ton goods in 1924, of which 33,000,- 
000 square yards came in November 
and December. The fabrics ranged 
all the way from unbleached plain 
to bleach printed and dyed fancy 
woven. Last year. France doubled 
the former year’s exports of apparel 
fabrics to the United States . 
There are some thoughtless peo- 
ple both without our industry and 
affiliated with us, who would solve 
all our problems by perversion of 
the word “diversification” into the 
narrow range of the overworked 
term “styling;” they do not explain 
how over half the foreign importa- 
tions are not styled at all, but are 


‘not on 


grey goods brought to this country 
for bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
When I suggested a couple of years 
ago the keynote for our convention 
alt that time to be “Diversification.” 
I meant then and still mean now. 
the term to be used broadly and |» 
cover all grades and all kinds of 
goods for all purposes—in short, a 
breaking away from the “follow- 
your-leader” policy by which hug: 
blocks of spindles, old and new, 
were jammed onto limited ranges o/ 
yarns and fabrics, with consequen! 
glutting of the markets on many 
staples—the effect of which was iv 


break down prices all along the 
line. “Styling” is all right in its 


place and very necessary for mili- 
on fabrics of fashion, but the large 
mass of production in on the 
“Fords” of the cotton industry and 
the “Pierce-Arrows,’ Pack- 
ards,” and Cadillacs” as it were. 

Standardization is quite as impor- 
tant as styling in far more pounds 
and dollars of production, and the 
National Council is working on this 
problem. 

It hardly seems worth while to 
enumerate each year the routine 
work of the Council and therefore 
results and summaries of pertinen' 
facts only will be included in these 
annual reports in the future. 

Tax questions, however, are al- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The New Home of “Columbus Tape” 


C. M. Young, Treasure 
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A Modern Tape Mill. 


SPINNING TAPE 


GEORGIA WEBBING AND TAPE COMPANY, 


Sold by Supply Houses and Direct 


The First Built in the South. 


SPOOLER TAPE 


TWISTER TAPE 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


f 
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Fishpond of the 
Arcade Cotton 
Mills Co. surroun- 
ded by Page - 
Armco Fence. 


Page Fence sur- 
rounding play- 
ground of the In- 
lustrial Cotton 
Mills Co., Rock 
Hill, 8 C. 

At right, Page 
Fence surrounding 
the plant of the 
China Grove Cot- 
ton Mills, China 
Grove, N. C. 


At left: Kiu- 
mac Cotton 
Mills, Salis- 
bury,. N. C., 
| protected 
by Page 
Fence. 


Reservoir of the 
Ro wan Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury), 


cAmerica's 
Sirst wire 


TJence~1883" 


fence made. 
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hese Southern Mills 
chose 


for protection its 
lowest cost per year 


heavier 


The Textile Industry is “fencing 
Within the past five years, 
more than half a million feet of 
wire-link fence has been 
stalled, as more and more Mills 
are learning the advantages of 
adequate protection. 
These great Mills chose PAGE 
—the strongest, most durable 
Page Fabric 
covered with a super-heavy zinc 
coat applied after weaving, ap- 
proximately 5 times 
than that on ordinary fence 
This means rust-resist- 
ance—long life—low cost protec- 


in- 


is 
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The small, square PAGE mesh 
offers no foothold for climbing— 
bars the intruder—lessens theft 
and fire danger — compels re- 
spect for property. Why not 
install Page Protection now? 
The Page Fence Book, an illus- 
trated treatise on property pro- 
tection, will help you choose just 
the right fence for your purpose. 
Send for it, or if you prefer, one 
of our experienced fence men 
will call and make recommenda- 
tions—with absolutely no obliga- 
tion. Phone, wire or write the. 
address below. 


6 Reasons for PAGE 


Page is the strong- 
est type of pro- 
tection fence made. 


The only fence to | coat ee. 

weaving, approxi- 
be had of rust- cre 
sistant ARMCO | heavier than that 
Ingot Iron. | on ordinary gal- 


Super-heavy zinc 


vanized wire. 


Choice of trained 
purchasing agents 
of many of Amcr- 
ica’s greatest in- 
dustries. 


Page Steel & Wire 


Co. is America’s near you, and 
pioneer manufac- trained erecting 
turer woven organizations to 
wire fencing. insure correct in- 


There is a stock of 
Page Products 


stallation. 


General Equipment Company 


Realty Bidg, 


(>; i ingot iron 
© The only wire 


PROTECTION FENCE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Jence made of 


cArmco Ingot ron. 
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Resolutions Adopted at New Orleans Meeting 


HE following resolutions were 

adopted at the meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in New Orleans last 
week: 

“Whereas, During the last year 
or two at every advance in the price 
of cotton the daily newspapers 
carry stories of so-called ‘consum- 
ers’ strikes, whether the advance 
is reflected in the manufacturers’ 
prices for goods or not, and 

“Whereas, On the other hand, at 
every recession in the price of cot- 
ton, the retailer gets frightened and 
a corresponding ‘retailer strike’ en- 
sues, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Department 
of Commerce be petitioned to make 
suitable investigation and to publish 
in bulletin form the actual relation- 
ship of fluctuations in price of cot- 
ton to retail prices .of different 
classes of cotton goods, garments 
and household goods made there- 
from to the end that erroneous im- 
pressions: concerning same, result- 
ing in panic conditions in the dry 
goods trade may be corrected, and 

“Resolved, further, That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary of Commerce and given 


to the press.” 
Marketing Cotton Crop. 


“Whereas, the old method of 
financing and marketing the cotton 
crop has permitted an undue pres- 
sure on the market at the beginning 
of the season and has encouraged 
speculation at various stages later 
in the season; and, 

“Whereas, such conditions tend 
toward violent fluetuations in prices 
of the staple with attendant hesita- 
tion and uncertainty in the dry 
goods market; and, 

“Whereas, these evils, both in 
cotton market and cotton goods 
market, can only be corrected by a 
regular and uniform distribution of 


the cotton crop throughout the 
year; therefore be it 
“Resolved, that the American 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
in convention assembled, this iith 
day of April, 1925, endorses the co- 
operative plan for marketing, to the 
end that an adequate and uniform 
supply of cotton may be secured for 
the manufacturers and at as high a 
price for the producer as the nat- 
ural and unrestricted law of supply 
and demand will permit. 

The Tariff. 

“Whereas, tariff agitation consti- 
tufes one of the most disturbing in. 
fluences in the dry goods market, 
damaging alike to cotton producer, 
to mill employee, to manufacturer, 
to wholesaler, to retailer and to 
consumer; and, 

“Whereas, importations have in- 
creased to the point of seriously 
interfering with the domestic pro- 
duction of many classes of finer 
goods in the depression which now 
exists in the textile industry; and, 
whereas, the hope of future in- 
crease of cotton manufacturing in 
the Southmust along lines of 
finer and more diversified products; 
therefore be it 


“Resolved, . that the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
reiterates its position that the tariff 
is an economic question and that it 
should not be treated as a political 
issue; and, 

“Resolved, further, that this asso- 
ciation favors a tariff that will ade- 
quately protect agriculture, manu- 
factures, and all other branches of 
industry in the United States; and, 

“Resolved, further, that attention 
of the President of the United 
States be called to the classes of 
goods in which importations are un- 
duly increasing with request that 
relief be given as soon as possible 
through the agency of the Treasury 
Department, the Tariff Commission, 
or legislation, as he may deem best; 
and, 

“Resolved, further, that in a 
highly competitive industry like the 
cotton manufacturing mdustry, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association denies that in times of 
depression such as now exist tariff 
rates operate to increase the cost of 
living, for in many cases the men- 
ufacturers’ selling prices are below 
the cost of production replacement, 
and the result of madequate tariff 


rates is only to transfer the work to 
foreign mills, with corresponding 
loss of work to domestic industry 
and workers engaged therein, and 
with no corresponding benefit to 
anyone except the foreign producer 
and the importer. 


Immigration. 


“Whereas, Secretary of Labor in 
his annual report for the fiscal year 
1924 reiterates his previous recom- 
mendation to the effect that alien 
registration in the United States is 
necessary for protection of all aliens 
legally domiciled in the United 
States, and for their education in 
our language, institutions and ideals, 
and 

“Whereas, alien registration is a 
deterrent to illegal entry of anar- 
chists, communists, and persons 
seeking to enter the United States 
in defiance of the provisions of the 
immigration laws, therefore be it 

“Resolved, by this association in 
convention assembled, that it ex- 


presses ifs hearty approval of this 
recommendation. 

“Resolved further, that the secre- 
tary of this association be instruct- 
ed to send copies of this resolution 
the President 


of the United 


w. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Georgia. 
New President, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


States, Secretary of Labor and to 
appropriate committees of Congress. 


Taxation. 


“Whereas, Federal expenditures 
have been curtailed from $5,538,000,- 
000 in 1920-1921 to $534,000,000 in 
1924-1925, during which period the 
national debt has been cut $3,198,- 
000,000 and current Federal taxation 
has been lowered $2,000,000,000 with 
early additional reductions prom- 
ised by the President, the effect of 
which will be to further relieve the 
heavy burden of National Govern- 
ment upon industry, and 

“Whereas, while Federal taxes 
and the national debt are being con- 
stantly reduced, State and local 
levies have steadily increased until 
today these aggregate collections 
have reached the staggering tota! 
of $6,662,000,000 with total net in 
debtedness of State and local gov- 
ernments aggregating $10,500,000,000, 
thus imposing so great an economic 
handicap on business as to consti- 
tute a serious menace to existing 
enterprises as well as to future de- 
velopment, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this association, 
in convention assembled, registers 
emphatic protest against this con- 
tinal increase in local taxes, and 
endorses such a tax reduction policy 
as will not only relieve the masses 
of the people directly, but will re- 
lieve them indirectly by encourag- 
ing and permitting those engaged 
in industry to conserve their re- 
sources to thereby give increased 
opportunities for work and employ- 
ment to those engaged therein, and 
to increase the production and sup- 
ply of commodities in the markets 
for all consumers. 

“Resolved further, that this being 
a vital problem requiring specia! 
treatment in the various States, 
each member of this association is 
urged to give it special attention 
and to take the necessary steps not 
only to acquaint the public in his 
locality of the facts, but to bring 
the matter to the attention of the 
Governor and legislators of his own 
State and of city and county au- 
thorities. 

“Resolved further, that this asso- 
ciation notes with great satisfaction 
the press reports of the non-par- 
tisan and patriotic attitude of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon and of Senator Carter Glass, 
of Virginia, before the Virginia 
Bankers’ Convention, foreshadowing 
a further reduction in Federal taxes 
at the next session of Congress, and 
be it 

“Resolved further, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to Hon, An- 
drew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to Senator Carter 
Glass.” 


Diversification. 


“Whereas, this association at its 
Washington Convention in 1922 
went on record as to need of 
greater diversification of Southern 
textile products, and 

“Whereas, notable progress has 
been achieved during past two 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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MERCERIZING PADDER 


The machine shown above its a 3-Roll Mercerizing Padder 
of our standard construction which we manufacture as part 
of the Mercerizing ranges we build. ‘These ranges, accord- 
ing to our customers, are the best in the world. We will 


show in future advertisements the Tenter and Washer units 


of these ranges. 


We 
Manufacture 
All Kinds 
of 


Bleaching 
Mercerizing 
Dyeing 
Drying 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Printing 
30 CHURCH STREET 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


and 


THE 


TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY for 


Textile Fabrics 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE. and 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. @. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Warps 
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WOONSOCKET 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


— 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


Our policy of Specialization has again brought out by actual tests the out- 


standing development in opening machinery, required by cotton manufacturers to 
meet the present conditions of costly cotton and labor. 


This equipment installed in your opening room will thoroughly open and clean 
ordinary or high density bales of short or long staple cotton, without injury to the 
stock, without curling or rolling, without loss of staple, at the lowest labor cost; 
requiring the least power; with the smallest investment and installation expense. 


Send for Our Special Catalogue of Opening Room Equipment 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


Northern and Export office FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY Southern Office 
J. H. WINDLE, Agent Pawtucket. &. 1. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. L. 
SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
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“FALES JENKS” 


Pioneer builders of spinning frames and twisters in America 


---SPECIALISTS--- 


with a fund of knowledge and experience acquired during 79 years of such manufac- 
ture. 


Leaders in the development of the first single rail spindles and in the continuous 
advancement of spinning and twisting to present tape driven frames. 


Our new model frames incorporate many new features and fully maintain the 
esteemed “Fales & Jenks” reputation for highest quality, lightest running and longest 


life. 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY. 
J. H. WINDLE FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY J. H. MAYES 
Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. L. Southern Agent 
Pawtucket, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. L. 
SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


— 
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Why Amendment Failed 


IVE times in our history the 

legislatures of the States have 
rejected proposed amendments lo 
the national Constitution. But none 
was rejected with promptness and 
decision which has marked the con- 
demnation of the misnamed “chiid 
labor” amendment. It is the first 
to be rejected by an overwhelming 
majority of the States. Within six 
months thirty have answered “no- 
on the roll call of ratification. Of 
the four answering “aye” the first, 
Arkansas, ha sendeavored to recon- 
sider and reject. In Massachustetts 
overwhelming legislative disappro- 
val was preceded by a popular ad- 
visory referendum. The pending 
proposal after elaborate discussion 


was disapproved in every precinct 


throughout the State by a popular 
vote of more than three to one. This 
ratio, it is interesting to observe, is 
maintained in the total legislative 
vote cast within the thirty States 
refusing ratification. 


Nor can this representative judge- 
ment be said to reflect sectional, 
group, or class opinion. On the 


contrary the proposal was condemn- 
ed by more States in the North than 
in the South and as vigorously dis- 
proved in the West as in the East. 
Delaware cast a unanimous vote oi 
rejection while North Carolina was 
Oregon and Washington 


divided. 


Abstract of Address of James A. Emery, Counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers, before American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


joined their verdict with that of 


New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
agricultural Dakotas agreed with 
industrial Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Fathered by a professional reform 
movement, the proposal met the 
stinging criticism of educators, 
clerics of all denominations, and 
social workers of both sexes. Ex- 
ceplting the lawyer in public office 
the amendment received insignili- 
cant support from the leaders of the 
bar and seems to have been equally 
displeasing to the majority of jur- 
ists experienced in juvenile delin- 
quency. Sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor and condemned 
by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the popular vote against 
the ratification found its strongest! 
expression among industrial wage 
earners in the manufacturing citties 
of Massachusetts. Approved in the 
beginning by a considerable portion 
of the press upon its face value, the 
proposal steadily lost juornalistic 
support as the debate proceeded. 
Astonished and shocked by the 
initial popular reverse in Massach- 
usetts, the postponents of the 
amendment have sought to minim- 
ize the verdict of the old Bay State. 
It was, they declared, the result of 


Leather Belting Its Best 
SLIP-NOT 


“misrepresentation” and “mental 
panic.” A distinguished United 
States Senator, commonly regarded 
as a tribune of the people, appeared 
personaly before the Joint Consti- 
tutional Committee of the Massach- 
usetts Legislature and urged that 
the Advisory Referendum be disre- 
garded. At the very moment he 
was doing, this, the Legislature of 
his own State contributed its esti- 
mate of his argument by rejecting 
the amendment. 

Not since the Civil War: did a 
political issue receive more wide- 
spread and interested consideration 
in 'Masachusetts. For six weeks the 
State became a forum for diseus- 
sion. The proponents concentrated 
their heaviest guns and apparent- 
ly their largest funds. But now the 
howl of the loser is heard in the 
land. We are to abandon the tradi- 
tional view of Masschusetts and 
picture in its stead a gullible and 
superticial community, rushing, 
after six weeks of discussion, to 
the polls, the panic led by the hasty 
and impetuous President of Har- 
vard University, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Boston, the Protestant 
Episeopal Bishop of Massachusetts, 
ihe presidents of most of the col- 


Nothing would please us more than to have you prove to your 
own satisfaction the merits of SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. 


Compare it critically with any other belting. Watch its perform- 
ance on hard drives; observe its wear-resisting and water- 
proof qualities; note, too, the ease with which it delivers a full 
measure of power from the very day of its installation, due to 
a perfect pulley surface. 


We feel quite sure you will agree with us that SLIP-NOT possesses every desir- 
able attribute for really efficient power transmission —and that you, too, will 
come to the conclusion that there isn’t a finer belt made. 


The SLIP-NOT dealer in your vicinity will be glad to 


tell you more about this quality belting 


| SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION e/a 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


leges, an overwhelming majority 
the bench and the bar, and iw: 
thirds of the electorate. The sug 
gestion is further circulated tho 
the proponents of the proposal hay. 
lacked the means to present the 
argument, while their opponents i) 
dulged in astonishing expenditur:-. 
So far as we can learn, the total ou: 
lay for the presentation of the fac: 
to the public by all the chief oppo: 
ents does not equal the normal e) 
pense of the National Child Lab: 
Committee for three months. 


What Were The Issues? 


But despite the character and e) 
tent of the adverse popular verdi: 
the proponents announce, with a d: 
lerminalion worthy of a betie 
cause ,their intention to seek a rv 
versal of the judgement. Wha 
then, were the issues which in »s 
brief a period transformed symp. 
ihy into populor antipathy? Cor 
gress, it was proposed, “shall ha\ 
power to limit, regulate and prohi! 
it the labor of persons under eig))' 
een years of age.” The power of tl. 
States is to remain unimpaire 
save that the operation of Sia’ 
laws is “suspended to the exten 
necessary to give effect to legis!|:: 
tion enacted by the Congress.” 

Constitutional amendment, it mi - 
be admitted, is not to be ligl:! 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Motors Installed 


Motor Drive In 
Textile Mills 


A number of typical applications of 
Allis-Chalmers Textile Motors are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 


These include motors for individual 
drive, such as spinning frames, looms, 
twisters, spoolers, pickers, etc., but 
various types of group drive applicable 
to old as well as new mills are aiso 
supplied. 


In the line of power equipment Allis- 
Chalmers builds all types of prime 
movers with complete electrical equip- 
ment, also many auxiliaries, centrifugal 
pumps, air compressors, transmission 
machinery, etc. 


The Southern Textile District is very 
largely served by power from Allis- 
Chalmers equipment, particularly hy- 
dro-electric equipment, in many of the 
large water power developments in this 
region. 


Weave Shed—1056 Allis-Chalmers Loom 
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Spinning Frame Drive— 
Motors with extended 


Four Frame 
Drive—Spinning 
Frames. 


Four Frame Drives— 
Combers 


Motor Drive— 
Hosiery Knitting 
‘ Machines 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


2 4 


- 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
i CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
| LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Address of John M. Parker, 


Former Governor of Loutsiana 


N° agricultural product means 
more to national prosperity or 
the welfare of the South than does 
our cotton crop. For many years 
the nations of the world had been 
experimenting with their various 
possessions to produce cotton in 
competition with the American ar- 
liele. Most of these efforts have 
been a failure commercially, and 
the world stil's looks to America for 
ihe major part of its supply of that 
staple so necessary to world welfare 
and of the by-products so useful for 
animal feed and human consump- 
tion. 


The very violent fluctuations in 
prices which we have seen in the 
last few years have as demoraliz- 
ing effect on the producer as they 
have on the spinner, because many 
people have enormously increased 
their acreage and are securing only 
a small perecntage of the yield 
which could be obtained by intelli- 
gent cultivation, modern methods 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
fertilizer and conditions necessary 
to procure the greatest needed yield 
from the plant. 

Many fields are planted year after 
year im the same crops, practically 
exhausting the soil of those neces- 
sary food elements to profitably pro- 
duce and this applies particularly 
in regard to the cotton plant where 
year after year the same product 
and the same cultivation exhausted 
the resources of the soil to such an 
extent that cultivation is unprofit- 
able. 


Then again, we have the menace 
of the various insects pests, most 
of which have been satisfactorily 
solved, particularly the cotton worm 
the army worm and the boll worm, 
where by the use of Paris Green, 
London Purple and oher poisons the 
damage has been reduced to a .min- 
imum, but in the case of the boll 
weevil it is practically an impossi- 
bility for the small farmer who is 
the man for whose interest we 
should carefully look out, to afford 
the expense necessary for treatment 
with arsenate of lead, which seems 
to be the most successful remedy 
so far known. 


The cotton farmer is the poorest 
organized of all of the agricultural 
interests in the United States. When 
the fruit-growers of California at- 
tempted to accomplish things indi- 
vidually, they were brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. When they 
intelligently united to produce the 
best products and then distribute 
them to those markets which need- 
ed them, wonderful prosperity 
crowned their efforts. It appears 
to me that a national effort should 
be made to educate our cotton 
farmers along the broadest, most in- 
telligent lines and show them how, 
by intensive cultivation and chem- 
ical examination of their soil to dis- 
cover what plant elements are miss- 
ing, and then see that they acquire 
the potash, nitrogen, lime, humus 
and other fertilizers that may be 
necessary for the profitable pro- 


duction of cotton crops on any par- 
ticular variety of land. 


America has never failed in any 
great big effort she has undertaken. 
and the best mind and brains of 
chemists and those familiar with 
the problem should be brought lo 
hear to discover some remedy whic}: 
will elimmate the cotton boll wee- 
vil without im any manner injur- 
ing the plants. That is a possrblily 
and should be made a certainty, 
and may be accomplished better by 
the use of oils, sprays, odors or 
even possibly of some substance 
which would be so objectionable ti 
the weevils that they would leave 
the plant and young boll alone, or, 
there is just a chance in the produc- 
tion of cotton of bolls sufficiently 
strong from the very beginning | 
prevent the weevils suecessfuliy 
puncturing them. 

It is an impossibility to to mold 
the cotton farmers into a united 
organiztion to attempt to carry ou! 
these brief suggestions, but no in- 
dustry in America is more deeply 
and vitally affected than are the 
cotton spinners’ associations, al- 
though in its ramifications there is 
not a single Southern state that is 
not vitally affected by the prosper- 
ity of the Southern farmer, cotton 
producer, cotton oil men, cotton 0}! 
refinery, all of which have a very 
direct bearing upon financing and 
the welfare of our people. 

If some genius in the cotton in- 
dustry could discover what has been 
acomplished in other branches o! 
agriculture by means of research, i( 
would Mean a new era in cotton 
production. William Boyce Thonp- 
son of Yonkers, New York, by 
means of intelligent cross-breeding 
and selection—which are really the 
only ways known for improving 
planis—discovered a wheat -which 
increased the yield of the Wes! 
many bushels to the acre, Wonder- 
ful discoveries have likewise been 
accomplished by Burbank and othe: 
scientists in potatoes, oats, rye and 
other valuable food crops. Apply- 
ing these same methods on a broad 
basis would result in improvement 
of cultrvation, elimination of imsect 
pests and raising cotton of a staple 
and tensile strength to meet the de- 
mands of the mills. To aeccomplis! 
these results, an extremely small do- 
nation per spindle from each of the 
mills, augmented by state organi- 
zation and assistance of the Federa! 
Government, would quickly estab- 
lish the cotton industry on a stric!- 
ly scientifiec basis, and it would no 
longer be the “hit-and-miss” pro- 
position that if now it in most re- 
spects. 

The farmer of necessity is 4 
gambler. He has to bet on his seed, 
its fertility, the condition of his 
land; and then no matter how hard 
he may work he must have normal 
weather, both of sunshine and mois- 
ture, to produce his crops, and is a! 
the mercy of the elements in the fal! 
when he goes to gather them. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


We furnish a_ mechanical 
equipment which will trans- 
mit power from its source to 
your machinery for less coal 
than it takes to do it in any 
other way. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
A. G. NEW, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 


POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALTIES 
MACHINE TOOLS INJECTORS 


Heavy Sling Hangers 


~ 


Our service insures the con- 
tinuance of this coal economy 
for less money than such in- 
surance can be purchased for 
anywhere else, 

Let us explain to you how 
such economies can be secur- 
ed, and why our service will 
maintain them. 
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Sheds Less 


Sheds Less 
Sheds Less 


Sheds Less 


Sheds Less 


Sheds Less 


when 


you use 


Warp Dressing 


This is the verdict 
of all its users 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23 d Street 
New York 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


The Word “Selvedge.” 


Editor: 

I noticed that Ambitious Second 
Hand has asked about the origin of 
the word “Selvedge. I hope you 
will allow someone the space to 
explain to me why we call the edge 
of a woven piece of cloth the “Selv- 
edge.’ Would also like to know 
which is the correct form of spell- 
ing the word, as it is oftentimes 
spelled “selvage.” 

Designer. 


Value of Elasticity in Yarns. 


Editor: 

I would like to know about the 
general value of elasticity In yarns. 
How to put it in, and how to pre- 
serve it? I hope some friendly 
reader will give one of your faithful 
readers a good lift on this important 
subject. J. K. M. 

What Is the Best Way to Pay 

Dolfers? 


Editor: 

We are thinking of putting all of 
our doffers on piece work, and we 
would appreciate it very much if 
some of your experts would give us 
their ideas through the columns of 
your Practical Discussions. We are 
glad to add that we are deeply in- 
terested in your columns of Practi- 
cal Discussions. They are the, best 
we have ever seen in any textile 
paper. Mill Owners. 


Answer to W. P. M. 


Editor: 

Yarn testing and the methods of 
festing are both very important in 
order to follow up and. to keep up 
the quality as near the standards 
as possible. There are a great many 
different tests which can profitably 
be made if properly done. Usually 
the only tests carried on among 
mills are the following two tests: 
To determine the weight or size, to 
determine the breaking strength. 
But there are other very important 
tests which should be made, such 
as to learn the elasticity in the yarn, 
to learn the amount of twist in the 
yarn, to learn the amount of moist- 
ure in the yarn, to learn the amount 
of size vd in the yarn, to 
learn the amount of dyestuff in the 
yarn, to learn the amount of density 
in the yarn, to learn the amount of 
loss in bleaching, to learn the 
amount of unevenness, to learn the 
amount of thick and thin places. 

Above are given ten of the more 
important tests which can be made 
with yarns. 

H. D. M. 


Answer to J. U. T. 


Editor: 


Yes, there is one more genuine 
sateen weave which can be derived 
from a five harness arrangement. 
You state that you are using your 
cans to lift in the following order: 
1, 3,5, 2, 4. The order of the lifting 
plan for the other sateen weave, 
which can be had from five har- 
nesses, is as follows: 1, 4, 2, 5, 3. 
To show you the difference I will 
lay out both plans on paint paper as 
foHows: See Fig. 1. 

The square A with crosses in the 
small squares represents one com- 
plete pattern of the 1, 4, 2, 5, 3 lft- 
ing plan and is called a more of 
two (2) and in this case the angle 
of the twill will be close to 27 de- 
grees. 

While the square B with the cir- 
cles inscribed within the small 
squares represents the lifting plan 


2 


that you are using and is called a 
weave of three (3). This square 
also shows one complete pattern. 
But the angle of the twill in this 
case will only be about 18 degrees. 
If we follow the line of twills which 
each square or plan describes by 
carrying the design beyond the 
squares of complete pattern, the 
extensions immediately show that 
the lines of twills soon bisect. The 
line of circles soon crosses the path 
of the crosses. This proves that the 
twill lines are much steeper with a 
move of two than with a move of 
three. Also that there are two dis- 
tinct sateen weaves to be had from 
a five harness hang up. 
“Weaver.” 


Answer to Student. 


Editor: 


You should study to become a 
good judge of cotton. An experi- 


enced mill man or user of cotton 
can easily tell weak cotton by test- 
ing the strength of some when you 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made vem 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samule gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 
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have pulled out the fibres to test 
for length of the. staple, as most 
overseers do. Talk this matter over 
with your superintendent. He will 
carefully test your cotton and know 
it once if it is weaker than it should 
he, 

It is said that in the textile divi- 
sion of the bureau of standards at 
Washington, D. C., there are scales 
fine enough to weigh a single fibre 
of eotton, also testing machines to 
try the breaking strength of single 
fibres. 

A single fiber of cotton has been 
‘ound to possess the same strength 
‘hat a filament of wrought iron has 
when made of the same shape and 
-ize of a cotton fibre. The average 
-trength is said to be about 150 
crains, but that the variations 
mount to from 10 grains to 300 
vrains. The end of the fibre which 
was attached to the cotton boll is 
arger and stronger than the oppo- 
site end. “Professor.” 


Hank Clocks on Spinning. 


Kditer: 


I submit the following to the 
Practical Discussion Department, 
which I hope will be of interest to 
“Hank,” 


According to my estimation one 
of the greatest aids to better pro- 
duction in the spinning room is the 
hank clock. It acts as a doctor’s 
‘hermometer in the mouth of the 
-ick frame. You can pick out the 
-ick ones and remedy them. When 
vou find a frame that is not hank- 
ng up to standard, you can very 
eaSily single out that frame or 
<roup of frames and determine 
Whether it is the fault of the slip- 
ving belts, slow doffing or whatnot. 

When the hank clock system is 
jut inte operation properly it stim- 
ilates an undying interest among 
he operatives whose pay envelope 
iepends upon the number of hanks 
‘un. It ereates a tendeney to keep 
‘he belts on the tight pulley and 
‘uinimize the time lost in doffing 
ind breakdowns. 


Relative to the arrangement of 
-pinners on the sides under this 
~ystem, I think it is a matter of the 
‘hoice of the overseer to suit his 
dividual ideas as to the method 
‘hich gives the best results under 
“cal conditions. In fact, the same 
‘rangement can be used as in the 
old system, where a frame is split 
‘ong two spinners, simply gives 
‘ach spinner one-half the hanks 
‘un on the frame. At the present 
‘ime IT am running quite a variety 
\f different numbers and twists and 
‘he spinners are running the sides 
‘tound frames or both sides of each 
‘rame, and as near as practicable 
‘ach spinner works on only one 
‘umber of yarn. Although I am of 
‘le opinion that it ig a very good 
vlan where it is practicable, to have 
al of one spinner’s sides in one 
re Such an arrangement enables 
le spinner to have a good view of 
7 her work from any point on her 
sides, 

[t is a facet that a ten-side spin- 
ner On 30s, yarn carinot run as many 
sides on coarser yarn, although she 
‘ay put out the same amount of 


jack and twist gears, thus: 
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work as on the ten sides of 30s, 
owing to the increased speed, etc. 
Therefore I think it advisable to 
determine a standard rating per 
hank for one number of yarn and 
fix other rates per hank in propor- 
tion, taking into consideration the 
R.P.M. of the front roll, general 
running of the work and the num- 
ber of sides that an average spin- 
ner can run. This method should 
also be used for doffing rates. 

I think it a very good plan to pay 
all spinners and doffers by the 
hank, and pay section men a bonus 
for production over a certain figure, 
thereby creating a friendly compe- 
tition among the section men for 
peak production. 


I think it is out of the question, 
according to my way of thinking, 
which is the better method, for as 
I stated in the beginning, when the 
operatives realize that their pay 
depends on the hanks run, you will 
not have much trouble keeping the 
belts on the tight pulley. By the 
old system the operatives are not 
so much interested in the amount 
of yarn turned out by the frame, 
since they know they will receive 
the same rate per side regardless 
of the time lost in doffing and other 
stoppages. 


Answer to J. L. B. 


Editor: 


First find the relationship or ratio 
between your present two gears— 
24-96 
equals 4. That is, your present 
hang-up shows that the twist gear 
is 4%, or 25 per cent of the jack gear. 
Now, so long as you maintain this 
same ratio, you can substitute any 
jack gear. For example, a 25 T. 
twist gear would run with a 100 T. 
jack gear. A 40 T. with 160 T., etc., 
and still get the same results as a 
24 T. twist with a 96 T. jack gear. 
Now, suppose you were to change 
the jack gear to one with 120 teeth, 
you would require a twist gear with 
30 teeth to give you the same twist 
that you got with-a 24 T. twist gear 
operating with a 96 T. jack gear. 
Now, with 30 teeth twist gear you 
cah increase the twist at the least 
5 teeth, ete. If this is not enough 
you must figure for a larger jack 
gear. Technical. 


Cotton Cloth Production 


The following resolution was 
adopted by the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers: 


Whereas, production of woven 
cotton cloths as reported by U. 8. 
Department of Commerce for 1923 
was most valuable to the textile in- 
dustry; and 

“Wheras, 1923 was a year of ab- 
normally high production and was 
followed in 1924 by abnormally low 
production; 

“Resolved, by the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers that the Department of Com- 
merce be and hereby is requested to 
compile and publish figures of pro- 
duction of woven cotton cloths in 
1924 in the same general method as 
reported for 1923.” 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harnese—complete SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Piated 
Copper- Plated 


PHILADELPHIA 


Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Harn Frames Loom Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 
controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 
ence in the production of textile starch and 
its uses. 

Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest qual- 
ity. 


PENICK & Forp, Lrp., INc. 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison Marble Nye Company 
Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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Why The Child Labor 
Amendment Failed 


Continued from Page 24) 


undertaken. There must appear in 
its support some urgent necessity. 
What, then, were the facts asserted 
to justify a transfer of the exclu- 
sive control of the occupational life 
and the most intimate family rela- 
tions of nearly forty million Ameri- 
cans from local government to Con- 
gressional control through Federal 
bureaus? What was the nature and 
extent of the power to be confer- 
red? What limitations, if any, were 
to rest upon its legislative exercise? 
Nor is it to be overlooked that the 
hearings before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee disclosed that it was 
only with the greatest reluctance 
that the proponents abandoned the 
word “children” in the amendment 
when they found that by no legal 
legerdemain could it be defined to 
include all under twenty-one. 

There never has been the slight- 
est disagreement among any section 
of the American people as to the 
necessity of assuring efficient prac- 
lical protection of children against 
injurious employment and securing 
adequate educational opportunity. 
The only legimate issue that could 
be raised by the most sincere and 
extreme proponent of further cen- 
tralization was whether or not Con- 
gress or the States could best meet 
a domestic problem. “Every sover- 
eign,’ began the proponents, “should 
possess the power to protect its 


enildren.” But this begged the 
question. It still remained which 


“sovereign ? For the States are as 
completely masters within their do- 
main as is the Federal Governmen! 
within its express authority. IL was 
likewise impossible to assert a pri- 
mary duty in the State to protect 
or educate the child, since this by 
naural law rests in the parent and 
becomes the right and duty of the 
State only through the neglect or 
abandonment of the parent's natur- 
al obligation. 

Indeed, the proposal in its naked- 


ness, was so antagonistic to every 
tradition and practical experience 
of self-government that it became 


necessary to present a picture thal 
would shock the mind, stir the im- 
agination and startle the country. 
The Picture of Exploited Children 
Too shrewd to argue the radical 
inovation in government proposed, 
the advocates of the amendment in- 
dicted industrial employers as a 
class and charged them with the ex- 
poitation of any army of immature 
children, whose numbers grew in 
the telling and whose condition, in 
the vivid rhetoric of the unrestrain- 
imagination, was calculated’ to 
arouse a fierce and abiding resent- 
ment. States were charged wilh 
gross neglect and Federal interven- 
fion declared indispensable to pro- 
tect the abandoned child life of the 
nation. 
"Members of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary read into the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee dee- 
larations from the Department of 
Labor which declared more child- 
ren between ten and fifteen to be 
engaged in the sugar beet, cotton 
and onion fields of the land than 
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were shown by the United States 
Census to be engaged in all the 
forms of argriculture, including va- 
cation and part time employment. 
The Senator from Montana sharpc.y 
objected when the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau listed his Siate 
in the second class and denied that 
(here was any occasion to legislate 
against child employment in Mon- 
lianas mines, since children were 
not employed. Yet his whole argu- 
ment upon every other occasion 
was predicted upon the assertion 
that the absence of legislation of 
any kind was proof of abuses which 
it ought to be in existance to cor- 
rect. “Thirty odd States,” declared 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
“have no legislation which forbids 
echi'dren under fifteen from beecon- 
ing a switch-tenders, brakemen or 
locomotive engineers.’ It was like- 
wis. discovered, upon careful inves- 
tigation, that children of the same 
age were not prohibited from being 


bank or railroad presidents, arch- 
bishops or even editors. Nor its 
there a State in the Union which 


penalizes a mother who leaves an 
open safety pin in the presence ot 
her infant. 

“A million children,” we were 
told, were left without efficient pro- 
lection by the invalidation of the 
Kederal Child Labor Acts of 1915 
and 1919. Yet the most superficial! 
examination of children enumerated 
in gainful occupations under the 
Census of 1920 disclosed that only 
the slightest fraction of the million 
children whose condition could be 
remedied only by Constitutional re- 


volution had been covered by the 
invalidated statutes. Thus disap- 
peared the argument that it was 


necessary to cure by Constitutional 
amendment a -condition which Con- 
believing it possessed the 
power, did not think it necessary to 
include even within legislation. 
The Meaning of “Gainfully 
Employed.” 

Not a little of the dust which fill- 
ed the public eye during the early 
period of the discussion was kicked 
up by the constant use of the term 
“gainfully employed.” The average 
citizen assumed this meant child- 
ren working continuously and for 
pay. It was only as the debate pro- 
ceeded that he discovered. the 
phrase was a Census term which in- 
cluded all who worked for their 
parents or guardians, or after school 
hours or during vacation. It was 
only necessary for a youngster to 
have regular work half hour a day 
to be “gainfully” employed within 
the meaning of the Census. 

The condition of America’s child- 
ren was pictured in terms which 
implied that it had become steadily 
worse, and failing in any form of 
amelioration, had reached a point 
where legal revolution was justified 
to meet it. But slowly the facts 
come to light. The returns of the 
Census for 1920 presented a far dif- 
ferent picture. They disclosed that, 
using every form of part time and 
occasional employment, children 
could be said to constitute bul one 
per cent of industrial wage earners. 
Far from disclosing an increase in 
the employment of children, it pre- 
sented, to employ its own language, 
‘a striking decrease.” The indisput- 


gress, 


twice as many children in the Unit- 
ed States between ten and fifteen, in 
1920, than in 1880. Yet, in the 1920 


Census, there were 50,000 less re- 
ported “gainfully employed” than 
forty years before. To carry the 


comparison into the last decade, the 
Census of 1920 disclosed 1,000,000 
more children between ten and fil- 
teen than in 1910, but 900,000 less 
engaged in any form of work. The 
very industries which have been the 
able facts of record indicate nearly 
grossest subject of malicious mis- 
representation, like the manufac- 
ture .of cotton, show in the very 
heart of the South the largest actl- 
ual and comparative decline in child 
labor employment. While work by 
children in that industry decreased 
over 61 per cent, the like decrease 
in other sections of the country was 
bul 14% per cent. It has been cus- 
‘tomary to picture thousands of bent 
and tiny creatures toiling among the 
cotton looms, but the investigations 
of the Government found in the cot- 
mill States exactly 404 under four- 
teen years of age, without the 
<lightest presumption that they 
were illegally employed. 

The very records of the Children's 
Bureau, the statute books of Lhe 
Siafes, indicating the steady advance 
of compulsory education, the de- 
velopment of efficient regulations, 
the eonstantly higher standards of 
industry, all unite in presenting the 
overwhelming evidence that in no 
field of social reform are the States 


moving so expeditiously to ade- 
quately meet a social issue, The 


investors of the Census of 1920 sum- 
marized the transformation recora- 
ed when they declared that “in re- 


eent years children have not been 
ofan important factor in the total 
labor supply in non-agricultural 


pursuits and their importance as a 
factor in this supply has declined 
rapidly.” 

No political division of the coun- 
try shows an increase in child labor 
during the past decade, save the 
District of Columbia, under the ex- 
clusive control of Congress. The 
Model Child Labor Act drafted for 
that community exempts the child- 
ren employed by the Senate from its 
operation. The two Houses of Con- 
gress, without limitation upon night 
work, employ more children under 
fifteen than are recorded by the 
Census as industrial wage earners 
in typical American cities of a quar- 
ter of a million. 

A Great Question of Government. 

The facts have thus utterly failed 
to support the asserted necessily 
for the amendment. But it is when 
confronted with the nature and ex- 
tent of the power it was proposed 
to demand that the proponents have 
even resentfully avoided the issue. 
Instead of defending the meaning 
ad effect of the langauge of the 
proposal, they have sought trans- 
form the discussion into a self-ex- 
amination of their purpose, accom- 
panied by gratuitous assaulis upon 
the motives of their cities. For, 
analysis of the terms of the propo- 
cal lifted it from an conomie issue 
into a great question of government. 
Popular sympathy with the alleged 
laudibility of purpose revolted and 
deserted when it discovered the 


radical nature of the assualt upon 
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local self-government, protective 
Constitutional limitations and the 
integrity and authority of the fami- 
ly. For the amendment proposed 
an exclusive and plenary grant of 
power to the Congress to control the 
labor and training of all persons 
under eighteen to an extent not now 
possessed by the State. No form of 
occupation was excepted. While 
proponents asserted that there are 
not the shghtest intention to exer- 
cise a Federal control of farm labor, 
their gratuitous. assumption was 
met by the incontrovertible fact 
that an exception of agriculture was 
refused and the Secretary of the 
Child Labor Committee was himself 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards of Employment, which 
had reported and secured the adop- 
tion, in 1919, by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Of a proposal that no person 
should be allowed empolyment on a 
farm while under sixteen except “in 
vacation.” 

It is an “exclusive” grant because 
it propose that, whenever Congress 
acted, conflicting legislation by 
States is repealed, and this neces- 
sarily would apply not merely to 
higher but lower standards. It is 
“plenary” because granted as to the 
subject matter without limitation or 
restriction. It is not “children” to 
whom the amendment is limited, but 
“persons under eighteen.” Nor is it 
conimed to work for pay. It in- 
cludes all who labor, whether for 
a wage, or at the request, or under 
the direction, or for the benefit of 
parents or guardians within the 
family, or in any form of business. 
Nor does it pause at “regulation.” 
It includes the power “to prohibit.” 
This carries not only the right to 
exclude from every form of employ- 
ment but the larger right to deter- 
mine the conditions under which 
any person under eighteen may be 
permitted to engage in any occupa- 
lion. It necessarily includes the 
power to say what hours such per- 
sons may work, at what employ- 
ment, the wages to be paid and the 
standards of education or training 
which must be met before work 
may be undertaken. It includes, 
therfore, not a Federal control of 
the school house but the Congress- 
ional right to fix preliminary educa- 
tional standards, as the States now 
do. 


Unrestricted Grant of Power. 


Nor is it “work” alone that may 
‘hus be regulated. The authority of 
ihe regulatory body extends, by im- 
plication to the control of leisure (o 
‘uch extent as is necessary to pre- 
vent the defeat by subterfuge of any 
policy which the Congress may 
adopt. The amendment would there- 
fore necessarily convey not merely 
direct but implied authority, for 
every grant of political power car- 
ries the right to make it effective. 
The right to declare war implies the 
right to maintéaim armies and en- 
ploy the draft, and to operate all the 
private business of the eitizen in 
order to imsure its successful con- 
duct. The power to regulate com- 
merce implies the authority to ex- 
clude things from it, to fix rates to 
control the distribution of rolling 
stock and the legal liability of pas- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Your Warps— 
A way to improve 
aby 4 Lal 


B* using “AKCO” Warp Size you can improve 
your warps and the efficiency of your slasher. 

"AKCO” Warp Size possesses perfect penetrating 
properties and the ability to blend with or be ab- 
sorbed by the starch of your size. This produces 
stronger and more elastic yarns and therefore puts 
them in better condition for the looms. Because 
of the high degree of weavability imparted to the 
warps, the production of the loom and the quality of the cloth are increased 
and the percentage of “seconds” is reduced. 


The ability of “AKco” Warp Size to blend perfectly with the starch pro- 
duces an effect known as “binding”, which naturally reduces flaking and 
shedding and produces a smooth, highly flexible warp. 


The high softening powers possessed by “AKCO” Warp Size allow it to | 
be used in very small quantity to produce desired results and effects an 
attractive saving in the cost of sizing material. 


“AKCO” Warp Size is guaranteed to be free of all mineral oils or waxes 
or any deleterious chemicals of any kind. Its extreme purity makes it of 
tremendous value to mills whose cloth is bleached or dyed. It has no injur- 
ious effects on these operations, but does in fact make the cloth better fitted 
for them. Our representative will be glad to call on you and further demon- 
strate the merits of this superior sizing assistant. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago _ Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. Led. 
12 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Better Better L at Less Cost per onth N 


Cotton 
Manufacturers! 


Have you checked up recently on the lubri- 
cants you are using in your mill? 


Are these lubricants as modern as your ma- 


chinery, or are they the same ones you used 
10, 20, 30 years ago? 


Modern lubrication of textile machinery is 
dependent upon the use of 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


which insure the following advantages: 

Won’t drip or waste from bearings. 

Last 3 to 5 times as long as Liquid Oil. 

Furnish more positive and more constant 
Lubrication protection to bearings. 


Always on the job—in the bearing and off the 
product. 


Cost Less per month for better lubrication. 


Cheok these advantages for yourself—Send cou- 
pon today for free testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


PICKERS [ LOOMS SHAFTING 

CARDS [ TWISTER RING MOTORS 

SPINNING FRAMES BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 
ADDRESS _. 


B. 4-16-20 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT C 


Gores: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


WORKS: NEWARK, 
| Warehouses: 
} CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Urges Change in Cotton Futures 


MENDMENTS to the Federal cot- 

ton futures act, in an effort to 
perevent artificial manipulation of 
cotton, were strongly urged by J. 
Skottowe Wanamaker, president of 
the American Cotton Asociation, in 
an address at the closing session of 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Declaring that the price of spol 
cotton should be based upon the 
legitimate laws of supply and de- 
mand, Mr. Wanamaker called atten- 
tion to flagrant violation of this fun- 
damental law in the “unjustifiable 
fluctuations of the market in recent 
months.” He alleged that large 
bolcks of cotton charged as unten- 
erable in grade and staple have been 
accumulated in New York and held 
there to depress the market since 
last December. “Complaints became 
so flagrant,” said Mr. Wanamaker, 
“that the U. 8S. Senate passed a resu- 
lution requesting the secretary of 
agriculture to regrade and restaple 
the stocks of cotton held in New 
York for tender on colton futures 
contracts, and this reclassification is 
now being made by Government in- 
spectors.” 


“To cure this evil,” continued Mr. 
Wanamaker, “Ooneress should 
amend the present Federal cotton 
futures act by providing that all 
cotton classified and tenderable in 
exchange dealings should be per- 
mitted to be tendered only one, and 
that when such cotton has been ten- 
dered and rejected or accepted, il 
shall be so branded under Federal 
supervision and thereafter with- 
drawn from future tenders. Each 
bale of cotton offered Government 
officials for certification and reject- 
ed should be branded and recorded 
not subject to a second inspection 
for classification, and on each Dale 
of cotton certified and accepted 
should be branded by Government 
officials and recorded certified and 
records be kept of said bales. As 
soon as said bale is tendered it 
should be branded ‘tendered, ac- 
cepted, not subject to second ten- 
der,’ and a penalty should be pro- 
vided by law for a second tender of 
a bale of cotton for certification that 
has been rejected or second tender 
of a bale of acceptance that has 
been certified, tendered and accept- 
ed. Cotton is produced to be spun 
into cloth and other fabries and no 
part of the crop should be permiit- 
ted to be concentrated at New York 
or New Orleans to be held indefi- 
nitely by traders for purposes of 
market manipulations 

Would Curb Speculation. 

“There should also be an amend- 
ment to check and prevent the enor- 
mous sales of fictitious cotton by 
sellers or buyers who are engaged 
in purely speculative ventures and 
who neither possess, control, nor 
deal in spot cotton. A complete 
census of cotton supplies should be 
gathered and issued by the proper 
Governmental bureaus at least an- 
nually. An actual census should be 
taken of supplies at ports, concen- 
trating points, consuming establish- 


ments, the complete statistics issued 


from Washington for the past 10 
years should be audited and check- 
ed by experts and the balance veri- 
fied with the actual supplies so as 
to give a correct report to the col- 
ton trade on cotton supplies. 

No Correct Cotton Census. 

“There has been no actual and 
correct census taken to balance of 
supplies of raw cotton held at the 
end of each cotton season for more 
than a decade. Artificial figures are 
added in the census statistics ‘to 
balance’ supplies and distribution 
which are misleading and not based 
upon fact. It is the judgement of 
the leading authoritative students o! 
the cotton industry, that in the peri- 
odical estimates reported by the 
Census Bureau there is a flagrani 
overestimate made of the actua! 
spmnabie cotton, due to the amounts 
added ‘to balance’ supplies and dis- 
tribution at the end of the season. 
a duplication in figures of cotton re- 
pressed from samples previous!) 
counted, burned cotton not proper- 
ly deducted and remnants of cotton 
carried over for years that is un- 
fit for use. 

“I wish to call your especial al- 
tention to the result of the various; 
acreage reduction campaigns whic! 
have been enforced since 1892,, espe- 
cially the acreage campaign of 1921. 
In 1921 the South was absolutely 
prostrated and had it not been for 
the acreage reduclion carried out, }! 
is conceded by every reputable stu- 
dent of industry that the losses 
would have been appalling, not only 
to the cotton producer but all allied 
friendly lines, We should produce. 
of course, sufficient to fill demand 
at profitable prices Common sense 
dictates that it is a suicidal policy 
to depress prices below the cost of 
production by ignoring this funda- 
mental principle and producing in 
excess of the amount of cotton thal 
the world will consume at profitable 
prices. Such a policy is inexcusab!e 
in the face of the fact that we can 
produce other crop than cotton 
profitably and with far less hazards 
of risk, and most asuredly we should 
produce all food crops to make the 
farms self-sustaining.” 

An impressive plea for immediate 
relief to American farmers on the 
part of Congress was made by Mr. 
Wanamaker, in which he called up- 
on the convention to urge President 
Coolidge to convene an extra ses- 
ston of Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date in order that proper 
legislation be enacted to cure pres- 
ent evils confronting American 
farmers and establish practical re- 
lief measures. “Agriculture is the 
basic industry of the nation,” he 
declared, “and farm prosperity 
guarantees national progressive de- 
velopment and permanent strength. 
Decadence in agriculture means the 
ultimate downfall of a nation today, 
as it has through all the ages of the 
past.” Statistics, said Mr. Wana- 
maker, reveal that a majority of 
American for homes are under long 
term mortage loans, which he des- 
cribed as “an incubus on the mus- 
cle and brawn of American hus- 
bandry.” 
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Some of the best Mill men who 
have tested this out declare that 
the yarn starts better and knots 
off with less waste, when they 
use 


It is a significant fact that 
makers or knitters of yarns, who 
are national advertisers or who 
stress Quality, use 


““Sonoco” 
Cushion Cones 


“Sonoco” Yarnsaver Cone 
(Round, Polished Nose) 


Try Them Yourself! 


Sonocoize Your Mill! 


“SONOCO” 


Cones and Tubes for all Textile Requirements 
Send for Chart of Cone and Tube Colors: 


“Sonoco” “Sonoco” 
Cloth- Winding Convolute Parallel 
Cores Tubes 


Made of any required 
length, to fit perfectly 
and of sufficient 
strength for any re- 
quired winding. Sam- 
ples cheerfully made. 


are true-round, clean- 
eut and uniform in 
thickness, diameter and 
length, assuring hand- 
some packages, that de- 
liver handsomely. 


SonNoco Propucts Co., Manufacturer, Hartsville, S. C. 
CONES, PARALLEL TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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The New Orleans Meeting 


HE New Orleans meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association was not up to their 
usual standard either in program or 
in point of attendance. 

We never thought it wise to hold 
the meeting in New Orleans on ac- 
count of its great distance and the 
slim attendance of cotton manufac- 
turers confirmed our opinion. 


We realize that one object in 
holding the meeting in that city was 
to form better contacts with the 
cotton growers, but we believe that 
such contacts could just have well 
been made at a point nearer the 
mills. 


Those who had attended the 
World Cotton Conference in New 
Orleans anticipated the same hot 


and sultry weather, but it was very 
pleasant on both Friday and Satur- 
day. 

The first session was called to 
order at 10 a. m. Friday by Presi- 
dent A. W. McLellan, who, after a 
prayer by Dr. J. 8S. Lamb, intro- 
duced Col. Frank B. Hayne, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, who made the address of 
welcome. 

T. H. Rennie, of Pell City, Ala., 
made the response with a brief but 
well prepared address. 

The president announced the fol- 
lowing committees: 


Nominations—Augustus W. Smith, 
of South Carolina, chairman; George 
S. Harris, of Georgia, and W. A. Er- 
win, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Resolutions—Arthur M. Dixon, of 
North Carolina, chairman;- P. E. 
Glenn, of Georgia, and E. A. Du- 
Bose, of Texas. 

Mr. McLellan then read his presi- 
dent's address, which was well re- 
ceived. 


Next followed the feature address 
of the convention, that of Jas. A. 
Emery, of Washington, D. C., upon 
the proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 


The morning session adjourned 


about 1 p. m. 


Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session, which was 
called to order at 3 p. m.,, was well 
attended. 

First on the program was an ad- 
dress, “The Problem of Distribution 
as Properly Solved by Co-opera- 
tion,” by W. M. Garrard, general 
manager, Staple Cotton Co-dperative 
Association, Greenwood, Miss. 

This was followed by another ad- 
by Hon. John H. Kirby, president, 
Southern Tariff Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Mr. Kirby was heard wilh much 
interest, especially by the New Eng- 
land manufacturers who were in 
attendance. 

Mr. Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, 
closed the afternoon session with a 
ten-minute address on the problem 
of elimination of the boll weevil. 


The Banquet. 


The banquet was held at 7 p. m. 
on the twelfth floor of the Rosevelt 
Hotel. The attendance was un- 
usually small, there being vacant 
seats at many of the tables, some 


having less than half the seats 
filled. 
The address of former Governor 


of Louisiana, John M. Parker, on “A 
Better Grade and Staple of Cotton,” 
was well worth while, but Governor 
Parker can by no means qualify as 
an after dinner speaker. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture 
Kk. T. Meredith was on the program 
but was prevented from being pres- 
ent by a death in his family. 

Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, whose well 
prepared address appears elsewhere 
in this issue, was not up to his usual 
high standard. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Cramer was 
made sick by tobacco smoke and it 
was with difficulty that he was able 
fo make the address. His indisposi- 
tion so blinded him that he could 
not read his notes and being thereby 
forced to make an impromptu ad- 
dress. Due to his condition he was 


not able to handle his subject in his 
usual forceful style. 

The vaudeville performance which 
closed the program was about the 
worst we ever saw. It was “rotten” 
in both character and quality and 
very few stayed to see its finish. 


Saturday Morning Session. 


The Saturday morning § session 
was called to order at 10 a. m. and 
consisted of the usual reports of 
committees and the adoption of a 
long string of resolutions; in fact, 
so many resolutions that they could 
only read their titles. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie, Ga.;: First Vice-President, 
S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C.; Setond Vice-President, J. P. 
Gossett, Williamston, 8S. C.; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, W. D. Adams, 
Charlotte, N C. 


To fill the position of the direc- 
tors whose terms expired: M. L. 
Cannon, Charlotte, N. C.: B. M. Cone, 
Greensboro, N. C.: S. P. Cooper, 
Henderson, N. C.; B. E. Geer, Green- 
ville, S. €C.; Alexander Long, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; and E. W. Swift, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


The Texas Drouth 


HE seriousness of the drouth in 

Texas is not generally realized, 
but in our opinion it will play a big 
part in the cotton manufacturing 
situation during the next twelve 
months. 


The rainfall in Texas for March 
was 63 one-hundredths of an inch. 
This makes 5.61 inches since Octo- 
ber, last, compared with 19.11 inches 
a year ago, when Texas made ifs 
bumper crop, and a 10-year average 
of 13.32 inches and 20 years’ average 
of 13.18 inches. 


Only once has Texas been able to 
make a good crop after a dry winter 
and that was in 1918, when there 
was a spring and summer season of 
unusually uniform rains. 

While in New Orleans last week 
we met an old friend, who drills oil 
wells in Texas and covers a large 
area. He stated that there had not 
been a soaking rain in Texas since 
October 18th and that almost all of 
his oil rigs were shut down because 
of inability to get enough water to 
run the small boilers connected 
with them. 

The following report from Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, published in the 
paper at Austin,.Texas, gives an idea 
of the spotted character of the few 
rains that fell last week: 

Wichita Falls, Tex—For the 
first time since late in the fall 
of 1924, northwest Texas tonight 
was being drenched with rain. 

Starting shortly before 6 
o'clock with a high wind a 
storm of severe proportions de- 
scended on Wichita Falls and 
overlapped into a wide area 
south and west of here. A min- 
iature cloudburst hit Chillicothe, 
80 miles northwest, where more 
than five inches of rain fell in 
two hours. Between that point 
and Wichita Falls the rain was 
less general and at some points 
none fell at all. 
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At Vernon and Electra, wher. 
hundreds of oil rigs are stand 
ing idle because of lack of wate 
for drilling, not a drop fell. 
light shower was reported a 
lowa Park, and Quanah reporte. 
a heavy rain. 
13,500,000-|, 


The world needs a 


crop of American cotton this y: 
but we can see little probability 
producing it. 


The Cotton Situation 


HE following statistics relativ: 
cotton are of vital interest: 


Consumption— 


4,079.10) 
To April 1, 1925 4073 
April, 1924 —. £78 
May, 1924 £43 
June, 1924 S50) 
July, 1924 B47 (0 
Total 1923-24 5.680000 
There is little probability th.: 


curtailment will be anything nei: 
that of last year and it is reasona!)| 
to anticipate a consumption in «x- 
cess of 6.000.000 bales. 
Exports to April 11th 
Exports after this date last 
year 1.450.000 
Exports after this will proba!) 
exceed those of last year and ¢)\: 
a total of more than 8,200,000 ba\.- 


Estimates— 


7,035,000 


American consumption 6,100,000 
Exports 8.200, 000 


Total 14,300,000) 


These figures make apparent 
fact that the carry-over in 
United States on August 1, 1925, \ 
be less than on August 1, 1924. 


Short Skirts. 
The rolled down hose 
And the dimpled patella 
looks darned alluring 
To the average fellow. 
—Exchang« 


He's no cotton manufacturer— 
That average fellow, 
For if he were 
You'd hear him bellow. 
S. T. b 
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Personal News 


Mills, Anderson, S. C., has become 
overseer of carding at the Ninety- 
Six Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


BE. N. Tart has become overseer 
of spinning at the Bradley Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


J. €. Orr has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Hampton Cotton 
Mills No. 2, Hampton, Ga. 


David _ Neil 
overseer spinning at the 
Mills, Aragon, Ga, 


J. B. Parker has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


has been appointed 
Aragon 


Willard Pitts has become overseer 
carding at the Opelika Manufactur- 
ing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


F. T. Frizelle has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Red Springs 
Cotton Mill, Red Springs, N. ( 


W .D. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Hampton Cotton Mills No. 1, Hamp- 
ton, Ga, 


Frank Williams has been promot- 
ed from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the Fairfax Cot- 
ton Mills, Fairfax, Ala. 


T. A. Highsmith has been promot- 
ed to overseer of carding on the day 
run at the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, 
Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


W. L. Wiggins has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Walhalla plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Walhalla, 5. C. 

J. H. Bouknight, of the Riverside 


Walter Dillard is now night su- 
perintendent of the Columbus Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Claud Tisdale has become super- 
intendent of the Opelika Manufac- 
turing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


J. H. Bagwell has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lullwater Man- 
ufacturing Company, Greenville, 3. 
C., to become superintendent of. the 
Red Springs Cotton Mills, Red 
Springs, N. C. 


Chas. A. Sweet, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Fairfax Mills, 
Fairfax, Ala., for the past five years, 
has been transferred to the Boston 
office of Wellington, Sears & Co., 
and will assume his new duties on 
May ist. 


Weavers’ Meeting. 


An unusually interesting and well 
attended meeting of the Weavers’ 
Division of the Southern Textile 
Association was held in Greenwood, 
5. C., on Wednesday of this week. 

In addition to the practical dis- 
cussion of weaving questions, there 
were two addresses, one by Herman 
Seydel, of the Seydel Chemica! 
Company, New York, on “Chemistry 


of the Size Kettle,” and a second by 
A. T. Quantz on “Steel Heddles.” 

Lack of time prevented a full re- 
port of the meeting this week, but 
it will be fully covered in the issue 
of next week. 


Southern Office for Viscose Co. 

The Viscose Company, manufac- 
turers of rayon, has established a 
Southern sales office in Charlote, 
having quarters at 606 Johnston 
Building. The offices are in charge 
of Harry L. Dalton and H. W. Rose 
and will cater to the Southern cot- 
ton and knitting mills to keep them 
in closer touch with the rayon 
markets. 


Mr. Dalton and Mr. Rose are both 
well known in the South, having 
been engaged in the yarn and goods 
trade for some years. 


Belle Vue Manufacturing Co. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


10,680 spinning spindles; 592 looms. 


J. W. Knight Supt. 
D. B. Mahaffy Carder 
Db. B. Mahaffy _Spinner 
C. M. James Weaver 
John Clayton “Cloth Room 
W. M. Williams — Dyer 
W. A. Earnhardt._Master Mechanic 


Opelika Manufacturing Co. 


Ala. 
18,000 spinning » spindles. 
J. M. Battson Supt. 
C. P. Tisdale Carder 
J. B. MeConnell Spinner 
C. E. Roberts Finishing 
R. V. Gooler Dyer 


EK. W. Everett... Master Mechanic 


Glenwood Cotton Mills. 
S. C. 


45,976 spinning spindles: 1,160 looms. 


M. £. Garrison Supt. 
J. L. Davis Carder 
T. Golightly Spinner 
P. T. Sanders _. Weaver 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


G. M. Roberson 
D. B. Cobb 


Laurel Mills. 
Laurel, Miss. 


21,688 spinning spindles; 616 looms. 


W. Y. Harrison __ Supt. 
W. B. Moody Carder 
M. H. Carter _Spinner 

T. Harden W @AVEr 
H. G. Lomax _Cloth Room 


Guy MecClellen _.Master Mechanic 


Easley Cotton Mills. 
Easley, 8S. C. 


37,744 spinning ee: | 1,020 looms. 


Supt. 
_Carder 
A. E. Smith Spinner 
J. G. Noblett Weaver 
G. T. Owens —____ _Cloth Room 


J. C. Gillespie _ Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


“OLD MAN 
PREJUDICE” 


‘Hello Everybody—Il’m Still on the Job—So is 
Cling-Surface”’ 


They call me “Old Man Prejudice” 
because way back in 1917 | had no 
use for belt dressing, no sir! ld 
knocked around in most ever) 
burg in the Dixie States, bless 
‘em! Machinery and belts was my 
meat. Then I tried Cling Surface. 
They call me “Old Man Prejudice’’ 
still, but I’m trying to repair the 
damage I once did, not knowing 
then, that Cling-Surface Preser- 
vative contains no rosin, keeps the 
live tissue of belts healthy and 
helps you save on fuel and bear- 
ings by running your belts slack. 
Ive just been hitting the Cling- 
Surface Trail in Europe. Lots of 


the big fellows are using it over 
there on rope drives as well as on 
belts. Why the leading belt author- 
ities in England* and Germany* 
are for its hands down. 


I'll give you some real dope about 
Cling-Surface Preservative in the 
months that are to follow. Mean- 
while, get a can of exact density 
to meet your belting requirements. 
Send this coupon and check me up 
on my statements. 


*Dr. J. Gordon Parker, leading leather ex- 


pert of Great Britain, and Drs. R. Gartenmaister 
of Elberjeld and Karch of Cologne. 


Cling~Surface 


Preserves Belts---Eliminates Slip _ 


Cling-Surface Co., 1052 Niagara St., Buffalo, Check your Plant 
Conditions. 
Gentlemen :— 
I am glad to give a belt-saving, money- | Jj cold [ Jj hot 
saving proposition a trial on its own merits. |} dampl Jj dry 
Send tin to fit conditions noted and of the |} dusty. | clean 
size checked. If need be, I may use the ee ei 
.entire contents. If satisfactory I shall pay 
in 60 days. Otherwise, no pay. fr 13 gal. tin. @ 
$3.40 gal 
FEN [ } 5 gal. tin @ 
4-16- 24. house 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Spray, N. C—The Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills have denied the 
report that they will soon erect a 
new spinning mill. 


Boone, N. C.—The Boone Knitting 
company, expects to have its new 
plant ready for operations within a 
short time. 


Lenoir City, Tenn.—It is reported 
that the United Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga, will establish a knit- 
ting plant here. 


Shelby, N. C.—Contract for the ni- 
stallation of the water and sewerage 
system for the new Ora Mills has 
been let. 


Rock Hill, S. C—The Wymojo 
Mills have let contract to the Parks- 
Cramer company, Charlotte for in- 
stalling a new complete system of 
air-conditioning equipment. 


Rockingham, N. C—The Leake 
Manufacturing Company, is install- 
ing a one-run continuous warp in- 
digo dyeing machine manufactured 
by the Cocker Machine and Foun- 
dry company, Gastonia, N. C. 


TuSealoosa, Ala.—The Oak. Knit- 
ting company, of Sycacuse, N. Y., 
plans to establish a Southern plant 
here. Local reports state that the 
machinery from the mill in Syra- 
cuse will be moved here after the 
mill building is completed. 


Burlington, N. C—The E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills have purchased addi- 
tional vats and parts for converting 
their sulphur dyeing equipment to 
a three-compart continuous system, 
the equipment being furnished by 
the Cocker Machine and Foundry 
company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Wilson, N. C.—The Wilson Cotton 
Mills have recently installed direct 
pull electrical stop creels in con- 
nection with linking warpers, the 
machinery being manufactured by 
the Cocker Machine and Foundry 
company. 


Charlotte, N. C—The Highland 
Park Mills have completed installa- 
tion of a direct pull creel for use 
in connection with a warp printing 
machine and will shortly install a 
second equipment for the same pur- 
pose. It was manufactured by the 
Cocker Machine and Foundry com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. 


Drayton, S. C.—The Drayton Mills 
are installing special beam warping 
equipment from the Cocker Machine 
and Foundry Company, Gastonia, N. 
C. This equipment is being arrang- 
ed to operate in connection with 
a silk dresser in such a way as to 
permit of running direct from the 
creel to the beam without going 
over the dresser to the loom beam. 


Greenville, S. C—Enlargement of 
the plant of the Franklin Process 
company in this city to virtually 
twice its present size is likely, it 
became known here. B. 8S. Phette- 
place, head of the plant here, is said 
to have recommended such a move 
to the directors at the home office 
of the company, and whether or not 
they endorse the proposal remains 
to be seen. 


Belmont, N. C.—A new mill to 
weave waste products is to be built 
here by the Lineberger-Stowe group 
of mills. The plant, which will have 
200 looms, will utilize the waste 
from the several spinning mills 
here. A. C. Lineberger will be presi- 
dent and Henry A. Rhyne, of Mount 
Holly, treasurer and manager. It is 
understood that the mill will be lo- 
cated about halfway between Bel- 
mont and Mount Holly. 

In the event decision is reached 
{lo enlarge the plant it is propsed to 
start work in the near future and 
to expend several thousand dollars. 


Mr. Petteplace is now in New Or- 
leans, attending the session of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and it is said that some 
definite announcement as to the 
proposal to enlarge the plant will 
be made upon his return here Mon- 
day. 


Dalton, Ga.—The new 36,000 spin- 
die mill of the American Thread 
Company is almost ready for opera- 
tion and will be one of the most 
modern textile plants of the South. 
Machinery has been installed and it 
is expected that the first car of fin- 
ished product will be shipped be- 
fore May i, which will be just one 
year after actual construction work 
on the mill was started. Lockwood- 
Greene & Co., engineers, Boston and 
Atlanta, acting as agents for the 
American Thread company of Geor- 
gia, bought the land for the mill, 
developed the plans and supervised 
the construction. 


The routine of material in this 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Kstates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Desi ting, 
and Detail ns 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


new plant is unique: The aatton in 
bales will be carried in an elevator 
from the upper floors of the ware- 
house to the bale breaker, located 
in the opener room on the first floor. 
After going through the bale break- 
er, it will be conveyed to bins in the 
first floor of the picker building by 
means of a cotton blowing system. 
Adjacent to the bins in the picker 
buliding will be the pickers. The 
laps from the pickers will be truck- 
ed through the passageway to the 
card room, located in the first story 
of the mill. From the cards the ma- 
terial will work north along the first 
story through the sliver lap and rib- 
bon lap machines, combers, draw- 
ing frames, slubbers and speeders, 
to the elevator located at the north 
end of the mill. From the elevator 
at the second story it will be worked 
through the bridge to the condi- 
tioning room in the second story of 
the picker building; then pass back 
to the second story to the winders 
and twisters. The yarn received 
from the reels and warpers is to 
be packed and shipped to the north- 
ern mills of the American Thread 
company. 


Fayetteville, N. C.—The Haw- 
thorne Silk company plant was sold 
at auction, A Comstock, of Patersoii, 
N. J., an attorney, being the success- 
ful bidder for the mill building and 
real estate. The concern was sold 
at auction at a trustee’s sale. Mr. 
Comstock’s bid was $36,250. 

The plant is on eight acres 0! 
land with two three-story brick 


buildings, The sale was conducted 


by the Benjamin Gunauer Co., o! 
Paterson, N. J. Henry J. Parmele, 
of Paterson, is the trustee. 


Texas Textile Association to 


Meet 


It is announced that the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Texas Textile 
Association will be held at MckKin- 
ney, Texas, on Friday and Saturady, 
May 8th and 9th. This association 
is composed of the operating exe- 
ecutives of the Texas mills which 
always send representative atten- 
dance of delegates to the meetings. 

Practical problems is expected to 
predominate the sessions of the 
meeting, it is stated, and the annua! 
election of officers will be held al 
the McKinney meeting. 

W. H. Gibson, superintendent o! 
the Waxahachie Cotton Mills, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, is now president of 
fhe Association, and states that an 
unprecedented attendance is antici- 
pated in view of the interesting 
program now being arranged, de- 
tails of which will be announced 
later. 

“Especial interest attaches to this 
meeting,” said Mr. Gibson, “since 
the mills at McKinney have recertly 
been acquired by the C. R. Miller 
Manufacturing company, who were 
such splendid hosts at our last semi- 
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annual meeting in Waco. An inter- 
‘sting entertainment program also 
s bemg prepared by A. Culberson 
-eneral manager of the mills, and J. 

Cosby, superintendent.” 

“A cordial invitation is extended 
» mill men and machinery and sup- 
ly representatives from the souta- 
astern states to be with us,” said 
\ir. Gibson. “Among those who 
iave already signified their inten- 
jon of attending are L. E. Wooten, 
-ice-president of the Lestershire 
spool and Bobbin Company, Char- 
otte, A. B. Carter, secretary of the 
southern Textile Association, and 


iobert W. Philip, associate editor of 


Cotton”, Atlanta, We hope more 
nen from “the other side of the 
iver” will come to the McKinney 
neeting, for it is our sincere desire 
hat better feeling of friendly con- 
‘act might be established between 
ur Texas mills and the mills of 
carolina and Gorgia. 

“Texas is now on the verge of a 
remrendous development im textile 
nvanufacturing, and we hope to 
wake remarkable strides in the near 
‘uture, 

Dan H. Poole, formerly of Green- 
ville, and now superintendent 
if the Sherman Manufacturing 
company, at Sherman, Texas is 
-ecrelary-treasurer of the Associa- 
‘ion. Mr. Poole advises that the ses- 
-ions will be held at the Hotel 
Rogers, in McKinney, which about 
‘hirty miles north of Dallas. 


Textile Chemists and 
Colorists to Meet 


The next meeting of the Southern 
section of the American Association 
{ Textile Chemists and Colorists 
vill be held at the Piedmont Hotel 
tn Atlanta, on Saturday evening, 
\pril 48. 

This meeting will be largely de- 
.oted to a discussion of the dyeing 
ind finishing of artificial silks; the 
\iscose Company have accepted an 
uvitation to have their Southern 
epresentative, H. W. Rose, present; 
ey have also arranged with E. F. 
ames, of the Textile Silk Dye 
‘orks, of Philadelphia, which con- 
‘rm specializes in dyeing artificial 
‘k, to address the meeting. 

The meeting will be called to or- 
er at 6:30 p. m. in the grey room 
the Piedmont Hotel, and dinner 
Kn. be served at a cost of $2.50 per 
‘late, 

Members have been asked to send 
ie specific question regarding the 
yeing or finishing of artificial silk, 
Vhich they would like to hear dis- 
‘ussed. 
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Cotton Consumed in March 


D. C.—Cotton con- 
sumed during March aggregated 
582.674 bales of lint and 58,845 of 
linters compared with 550,132 of lint 
and 50,598 of linters in Febuary this 
year and 485,840 of lint and 41,197 or 
linters in March last year, the cen- 
sus bureau today announced. 

Stocks of cotton on March 
were held as folows: 

In consuming establishments l,- 
644.793 bales of lint and 157,872 of 
linters, compared with 1,546,210 of 


Washington, 


lint and 149,292 of linters on Febru- 
28 this year and 1,503,852 of lint and 
126,336 of linters on March 31 lasi 
vear, 


In publie storage and al compress- 
es 2,237,115 bales lints and 62,256 of 
linters compared with 3,075,140 of 
lint and 69,661 of linters on Febru- 
ary 28 this year and 2,000,552 of lint 
and 88339 of linters on March 3! 
last year. 


Imports of March totalled 33,955 
bales, compared with 59,948 in 
February this year and 333,202 in 
March last year. 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore- 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


Boston 


white 


head, 


cable 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards: one unit. 
The most delicate 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. 
chemicals and labor, 
bleach demonstrated for colors. 
for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 
The Taylor Special Process. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 
Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Permaneiit 
fabrics undisturbed as from the 
Cut on over- 
Also special coid 
The same process is appli- 


20 per cent. 


Patented 1914. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sole Makers 
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Exports for March totalled 734,- 
697 bales including 27,061 bales oi 
linters, compared with 811,838 1i- 
cluding 19,800 of linters in February 
this year and 332,168 including 17,- 
o91 of linters last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
March totalled 33,225,182 compared 
with 33,277,189 in Febraury this year 
and 32,371,978 in March last year. 

Statistics for cotton growing states 
follow: 

Cotton consumed in March 391,- 
492 bales, compared -with 372,524 in 
Febraury this year and 333,202 in 
March last year. 

Stoeks on hand March 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 950,- 
569 bales compared with 914,801 on 
Feberuary 26 this year and 856,394 
on March 31 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
passes 1,911,030 bales, compared 
with 2,751,915 on February 28 this 
year 1,737,090 on March 31 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
March totalled 16,926,531 compared 
with 16,181,926 in March last year. 


31 were 


Yarn and Sewing Thread 
Exports 


Washingicn.—Domestic exports of 
cotton yarn and sewing thread dur- 
ing the month of February totalled 
$936,064, according to figures just 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Altogether there were 1,706,423 
pounds exported, of which 932,096 
pounds were carded yarn, not 
combed, 671,074 pounds of combed 
yarn, and 103,253 pounds of sewing 
thread, 

As in January, the heaviest pur- 
chase of carded yarn, not combed, 
was made by Argentina, that coun- 
try taking 617,599 pounds valued at 
$250,109; while the second heaviest 
purchase was made by Uruguay, 
76,201 pounds amounting to $31.795. 

Argentina also made the heaviest 
purchase of combed yarn, 147,823 
pounds costing $133,995, and the sec- 
ond heaviest was made by Canada, 
147,823 pounds valued at $133,995. 

The Philippine Islands, as in Jan- 
uary, made the heaviest buy of 
sewing thread, 54,819 pounds valued 
al $54,115. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 ichmond, Va. 


into the room from outside 


must be one that for simplicity with ? 
the different requirements of the work. 
UVur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


) 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 
(be SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


reat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be eoplied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
STANDARDS OF MODERN 
UIPMENTS 


Are all 
EQ 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES. 276 Marietta Si.. Atianta, Ga.. No. Charlotte. N. C. 
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Why The Child Labor 
Amendment Faiied 


Continued from Page 30 


sengers, Managers and employes oi 
interstate carriers. 

So the proposed amendmen! 
would authorize the Congress to en- 
act legwisiation and create such bu- 
reaus, commission or boards, ap- 
point such officials and employes, 
and levy such taxes as in its judge- 
ment are necessary to make its au- 
thority effective. 


“Bul,” it was said by proponents, 
“why dwell upon the character of 
this power? It is but the same as 
that which all States now possess 
over the same subject.” But that is 
not true politically or legally. The 
limitations which apply to the ex- 
ercise of the same power by the 
state either in the local or the na- 
tional Constitution will not apply to 
the new federal authority. More- 
over, the peculiar local control 
which the people of a state exercise 
over their own legislature will dis- 
appear. For the exclusive authori- 
ly now exerted by each State there 
would be exchanged a two ninety- 
sixth control in the Senate and a 
small fraction among the four hun- 
dred thirty-five members of the 
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House in accordance with number 
of representatives possessed by the 
State. A distant and irresponsibie 
majority, unfamiliar with local tra- 
dition and the circumstances of 
local life, would write the house- 
hold rule for a family life which 
they do not share. Nor could such 
centralized authority be administer- 
ed save through impersonal, irres- 
ponsible, and unreachable bureaus 
and bureaucrats. The _ political 
change effected must be self-evident. 
The loss of protective legal restric- 
tions ought not to be less clear, for 
what is proposed is a plenary grant 
io the Congress of police power over 
the occupational life of all under 
eighteen without the restrictions 
which presently surround its local 
exercise. 

The police power of each State ts 
employed subject to the limitations 
of its own Constitution and the pro- 
hibition of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the national Constitution 
which forbids and State arbitrarily 
io deprive a person of his liberty 
or his property. The citizen of each 
State therefore possesses a doubie 
guarantee against unreasdnable 
legislation. But the proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment, if adopted, 
would be the last expression of pop- 
ular will. If ratified, the courts 


must look to its language and legis- 
lative history to find any evidence 
of limitation upon the unrestricted 
grant which it contains. Every al- 
tempt to lessen the sweep of its 
authority was defeated in Congress, 
while the term “prohibit” including 
not merely the right to exclude from 
employment but to determine the 
conditions precedent to engagement 
in it, stands without limitation. 


The power to prohibil women or 
minors from engaging in particular 
occupations has long been a recog- 
nized part of the police power of 
the State but not lawyer of respect- 
ability will assert that the State pos- 
sess the power to exclude every per- 
under eighteen from all forms of 
employment or, for example, to pro- 
hibit under penalty their engage- 
ment im agriculture or clerical ser- 
vice. Nor is it an answer confi- 
dently to reply that Congress would 
never do such a thing. The response 
is speculative . The issue is the na- 
ture of the power conferred. No 
people can know how power may be 
employed. They have every right 
'o believe from experience that un- 
der temptation or provocation it 
may be used to the utimos!. We can 
not prophesy the use of power but 
a prudent community will deter- 
mine with certainty the nature of 
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the authority which they confer |. 


on their agents. 
Rights Established by The 
Constitution. 

The guarantees of the Const 
lion today apply as much to an 
fant as to an adult. They pro’ 
the property rights in his occu 
tion of the person under eight 
as fully as the person over fo 
If the prohibitory authority of | 
gress or the States is to be e) 


cised there must be exhibited u, . 
the face of the regulation a ge i. 


ine and substantial relation betw 
the subject of prohibition and 
public interest. 
amendment were adopted, Cong: 
would possess a prohibition aul!) 
ity relieved of that restriction. 


would not be necessary to show 


rational motive for its exercise 
on those under 


respect. The great guarantees 
the Fifth Amendment! 
for nearly a century and a hal! 


a bulwark against the arbitrary | 


privation of the dearest rights 
men. 
restraint upon the Congress w 


the adoption of the pending prop.-- 


al. 


Bul apart from serious legal «| 


Bui if the pend | 


have 


They would disappear as ; 


eighteen. Th) 
would retain no occupational ric 
which Congress would be bound |. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOLDING 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 


WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


We make a 


SHUTTLES 


specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and 
Correspondence solicited. 


automatic. 


SCOTT TESTERS 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspendence Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catateg cn Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 
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THE PUBLIC IS 
EASIER TO 
PLEASE 


When your output has 
been treated with the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODAS 
AND ALKALIES 


It costs you no more to 
use these specialized 
products. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


For Sale 


100,000 Good Quality Second-hand 


Warp Bobbins, 


2 Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames. 
' | Cohoes Single Slasher Headway. 


2 No. 5 Sturtevant Cotton Blower 
Fans. 

! No. 7 Buffalo Cotton Blower 
Fans. 
If interested write for specifi- 

Cations. 


C. E. Bailes, Paw Creek, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years experience solving water 


Problems 
mille satisfactorily for textile 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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jections to the far reaching effect 
of the pending proposal is is appar- 
ent that the American people reject 
the suggestion that federal authori- 
ty is more competent to enforce do- 
mestic. regulation than the com- 
munity which builds its rule of con- 
duct upon its intimate knowledge of 
local conditions and confidently re- 
lies upon local opinion for enforce- 
ment. It is true that the suggestion 
fo an audience in a particular State 
that they ought to assist in better- 
ing the conditions of child life in a 
distant community with which they 
are unfamiliar and the facts of 
whose life theyanust accept upon the 
faith of the speaker, found a senti- 
mental response in the automatic 
heart valve and the educated tear 
duct. But it-was generally observed 
that while some States were -appar- 
ently ready to accept the suggestion 
they were better fitted to direct 
others they were willing to approve 
the logic of the corollary that other 
States were best fitted to write the 
rule of their domestic life. “An 
American,” said Mark Twain, “is one 
who believes he’s as good as any- 
body else: It does not, however, foi- 
low thal everyone else is as good as 
him.” 
The Sectional Argument. 

The argument for the amendment 
has been further accompanied by a 
Pecksniffian suggestion that some 
States are inherently superior in 
virtue to distant commonweaitlis 
which are made the easy subject of 
malicious criticism. But if we agree 
with Burke that it is difficull to in- 
dict the fathers and mothers of a 
State. The mighty dead of every 
American commonwealth lie in the 
common graves of national sacrifice 
for the liberties of others. It can- 
not be that they are to be lightly 
excited into distrust of the humani- 
‘'y of their neighbors or accept con- 
stitutional revolution as the only 
means of overcoming an alleged lack 
of humanity in whole sections of 
our country. 

So much for the history of this 
creat issue in government. He would 
ne indeed light minded and callous 
who would interpret it to mean 
thal the people of the States are in- 
different to the protection. of their 
children .against commercial exploi- 
lation. On the contrary it is evi- 
dent that after a careful exami- 
nation of the facts they have con- 
cluded that imexcusable charges 
were brought against their neigh- 
bors and an indefensible method 
proposed to meet a social situation 
thal was rapidly curing itself. I 
shall be the last to suggest thal 
‘here are not opportunities for bet- 
‘ferment of American child life. On 
the contrary I believe no greater 
obligation rests upon _ industrial 
leadership than to lend its experi- 
ence and ability, directly to the con- 
[rol of such evils as it may find 
within the reach of management or 
within the State of its residence, 
and aid in efficiently relating our 
educational system to practical pre- 
paration for life. We need constant- 
ly improvement in the quantity and 
quality or elementary education. We 
need to find, train, recognize and 
adequately reward the qualified 
teacher and to make industry the 
helpful companion, the sympathetic 
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Lapew Leather Belting 
cuts power transmission 
costs. 


Live, super-strong leather 
gives Ladew belts extra 
long life. The skill of 89 
years of good belt making 
keeps them from needing 
repairs or attention. No 
time lost by men and ma- 
chines because of belt 
trouble. 


Ladew belts cling to the 
pulleys. They run straight 
and true. Deliver power 
with the least possible loss. 
And, when they have grown 
old in your service, Ladew 
belts can be salvaged and 


used on easier drives. 


Considering every factor, 
including the first cost, 
Ladew belts show the way 
to unusual belting economy. 


LADEW=.~ 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIL 


Glen Cove, 


Newark, N. 7. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRADE wan 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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support. and mentor thal prepares 
the young, through the acquisition 
of training in habits of mdustry, lo 
meet the practical responsibililies 
of approaching manhood. We need 
a new era of constructive education 
and training in terms of the individ- 
ual and an abandonment of the de- 
moralizing tendency toward mere 
restrictive uniformity in school and 
factory. 

The Uniform Laws Committee of 
the American Bar Association is en- 
deavoring to formulate the rudi- 
‘ments of a local child labor regula- 
tion. It properly recognizes the dif- 
ficulties in formulating any rule lo 
meet conditions as varied and di- 
verse as’ the political, social, and 
economic circumstances of our 
enormous country. But it is endeav- 
oring with good sense and impar't- 
iality to lay a working suggestion 
before the legislators of the States 
which may be adapted to the partic- 
ular circumstances of each com- 
munity. I recommend its proposal 
fo the earnest study of tmdustrial 
organizations. 

Justice for The South. 

But I am especially impressed by 
the patience and silence with which 
the cotton industry of the South 
has endured the body of malicious 
misrepresentation which has distor- 
ted its features before the people of 
the United States for the past dec- 
ade. No well informed American 
ean be blind to extraordinary diffi- 
culties met and overcome by south- 
ern business transforming and agri- 
cultural section into an industrial 
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region, The devastation of war, the 
ensuing period of demoralizing mis- 
government, the lack of trained in- 
dus'rial operatives, the absence of 
capital, all these were handicaps 
which might have fatally discour- 
aged a less determined people. To- 
day the industrial South holds its 
own in comparison with any section 
of the country in the quality of its 
products, the character of its opera- 
tives. It may challenge any section 
to produce its superior. You should 
endure no longer the campaign of 
slander of which you have been 
constant victims. Who knows bet- 
‘er than you the overwhelming dif- 
ficulties which you have met and 
overcome to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties of your people? Who knows 
letter than you that the growth of 
‘he cotton industry has made the 
new South? Who knows better 
than you that it is the generosity 
of southern mill owners that have 
constantly reinforced the meagre 
revenues of poorer counties and 
made the doorway of the factory 
ihe gateway to the school. 

In 1907 it was Mr. Ellison A. 
Smyth, than whom none is more 
representative of -your industry, 
who as the delegate of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, was 
chosen by its members Chairman 
of the Conference on Child Labor at 
Washington, which laid the founda- 
tion and stimulated the movement 
for adequate protective regulation 
by the analysis and dissemination of 
securate information among the 
States. The late D. A. Tompkins of 


North Carolina sat on the executive 
committee which directed that ef- 
fort with Mr. Smyth and Mr. Gomp- 
ers, the former Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wilson, and and in conjunction 
with United States Commissioner 
of Labor stimulated the practical 
discussion of the subject througout 
the country. 


Constructive Influence of American 
Industry . 


Because I know the part which 
vou have taken as private employ- 
ers in the constant inmprovement in 
standards which have constantly 
been in advance of those required by 
law, do I look forward with éconfi- 
dence to the fulfillment of your res- 
sponsibilities as industrial man- 
agers. 


American industry has generally 
opposed the pending amendment 
not because it desires to be or is 
an employer of child labor but be- 
cause it recognized in it revolution- 
ary innovation in government which 
laid the foundation for further cen- 
tralization of industrial control. It 
has laid its views before the Ameri- 
can people, conscious of the recti- 
tude of its own motives and as de- 
termined to be an aggrissive factor 
in the cure of ascertained local 
evils through its local membership 
as if is aggressive opponent of radi- 
cal and unnecessary innovation in 
government. 


Industrial management in Amer- 
ica led the contest for the transfor- 
mation of th old employers liability 
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system into one of limited insurance 
against the inherent hazards of in- 
dustry. It has done more than any 
other factor to give practical direc- 
tion to industrial traming and voca- 
tional education. Its efforts to les- 
sen work accidents caused the 
majority of the Federal Industria! 
Commission to declare that the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers with three other cooperating 
organizations “have done more thar 
the federal and state government- 
combined for accident prevention. 
It is with these hostages to good in- 
tention that the American manufac- 
turer resists the effort to destro, 
‘ocal self-government in the nam: 
of reform and pledges himself anew 
io the practical task of meeting in 
every field of social contact the re- 
ponsibilities of industrial manag-- 
ment. 


Rogers Fibre Co. to Have Souther: 
Representative. 

Leon B. Rogers, president of the 
Rogers Fibre Company of Boston. 
Mass., while in Charlotte this week. 
“nmnounced that his company woul: 
hereafter have a Southern repre- 
sentative with headquarters in 
Charlotte. 

Wyman Rogers, of Boston, has 
been selected for the position an: 
will reach Charlotte at an early 
date. It is the desire of the Roger: 
Fibre Company to keep in closer 
touch with their customers ani 
thereby be able to render service 
when needed. 


BLACKSTONE VALLEY COMB WORKS 


Hugh Beveridge, Prop. 


77 Forest Street New Bédford, Mass. 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND FRENCH 
COTTON COMB RENEEDLING 


EQUIPPED FOR RENEEDLING THE TUNSTALL COMBER 


WORRALL NEEDLES USED IN COMBER WORK 
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OPPORTUNITIE 


4) 


Death Duties 
Alabama! 


Forty-six states impose death duties in the form of Inheritance or 
Estate Taxes. ALABAMA is an outstanding exception. 


Alabama Has Neither 


Inheritance Nor Income Tax 


—And under Section 219, Article III of its Constitution, may not im- 
pose a tax on estates left to lineal descendants or close relatives. 


Leading financial authorities believe a tax on Estates is confiscatory. 
lt is a penalty on diligence. 


Shall the reward of industry and thrift be taken from those who have 
built the Industries and Commerc? of the country—after they die— 
by a tax upon Inheritances? 


Not Alabama! 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


For information on tax laws in Ala- 
bama, write Commercial Department, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
1923 
Name of Mill 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


The Greenville, South Carolina, Chamber of 
Commerce is Seriously Considering Inviting 


The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


TO MEET IN GREENVILLE 


“The Textile Center of the South’ 
In 1926 


It would be most interesting to the members of the 
Association to see Greenville, where the Southern 
Textile Exposition alternates bi-ennially with the 
Boston Machinery Show. Then, too, Greenville is 
only a forty-minute drive to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and pleasure could be intermingled with busi- 
ness to splendid advantage. 


With the opening next month of the new 210-room 
Poinsett Hotel, there will be room in Greenville’s 
hotels for more than one thousand visitors. 

For information as to ideal manufacturing sites, in 
an average climate of 58.8 degrees, with ample 
water power, write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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appear in this issue. 
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Metz, H. A. & Co. 67 
Minter Homes Co. 6 
Mississippi Cotton . . 69 
Moreland Sizing Co. 67 
Morse Chain Co. . 67 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 54 
National Anline & Chemical Co. _ 
National Ring Traveler Co. 61 
Newberger Cotton Co. (Colored Insert) 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 32 
North Carolina Cotton 58 
Norwood Engineering Co. 66 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 19 
Paice. Schoofield & Co. 61 
Parker, Walter L. Co. — 
Parks-Cramer Co. 7 
Paulson, Linkroum & (Go. 61 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 29 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. — 
Republic Chemical Co. — 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 60 
R. I. Warp Stov & Eauipment Co. 56 
Piece Dohby Chain Co. §2 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 61 
Roessler & Hasslacher C hemical Co, — 
Rogers Fibre Co. . 50 
Root Co. 42 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanders.Smith & Co. 54 
Sayles Finishing Plants — 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 38 
Seaboard Ry. . 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. o7 
Sevdel Chemcial Co. 51 
Sevdel-Thomas Co. — 
Siegers & Siggers . 62 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 15 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 94 
Sonoco Products 33 
Southern Distributing Co. 54 
Southern Ry. 68 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. _— 
Stafford Co. — 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 29 
Stein. Hall & Co. 4% 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
(Colored Insert) 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey __. — 
Terrell Machine Co. . Nae 5 
Texas Cotton 58 
Textile-Finishinge Machinery Co. The 2! 
Textile Mill Supply Co. — 
Thomas Grate Bar ‘Co. 51 
Tolthurst Machine Works 52 
Tripod Paint Co. 57 
United Chemical Products 
S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 38 
U. 8S. Ringe Traveler Co. §2 
Universal Winding Co. 62 
Vietor Ring Traveler Co. sa — 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 37 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. — 
Washburn Printing Co. 54 
Watson, L. Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. _. 60 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. a 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Wolf. Albert J. & Co. (Colored Insert) 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co.. 
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is the thing that will 


—speed up your weavers 


—assist your superintendents and 
foremen to fill orders 


—give infallible information to your 
production managers, cost clerks, 
and accounting department. 


In fact, a Root Counter on each loom has been 
proven by a great number of the largest mills to 
be the only means by which actual and estimated 
production costs can be kept identical. They pre- 
vent padding of individual production reports— 
they prevent “kicking of the gear’—they place 
every operator on his merits and ability—they 
record production costs accurately down to the 
very smallest fraction—they are the modern 
means of keeping in touch with each loom and its 
weaver. 


Have you our latest literature on pick counters? 


“The Pioneers and Largest Manufacturers 
of Textile Counters in the World today,” 


Sou. Representative 

Main Office: W. A. Kennedy, 

193 Chaplin St. 1106 Johnston ‘Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Made to Thstrument Standards 


The difference between “Union” 
Renewable Fuses and ordinary 
fuses is the difference between 
a fine instrument and a crude 
accessory. 


At every stage of their manu- 
facture these fuses are inspected 
and gauged with the utmost care. 


The washers are heavy, die-cut pieces, 
accurately slotted so they can be easily lifted 
off with the fingers. They are given a 
special treatment which prevents them from 
fusing to the cap or ferrule, no matter how 
severe the short-circuit. 


Caps and ferrules are extra heavy and 
carefully machined. 


Ferrules are screwed to outside of tube 
and permanently fastened in the right posi- 
tion by rivets, insuring permanent align- 


ment of knife blade and eliminating over- , 


heating at the terminals. 


These many refinements give absolute 
dependability in service, 


The “Union” is a Good 
Dependable Fuse 
“Union” Renewable Non-Re- 
newable Fuses are sold by electrical 


jobbers and dealers. Write for Cata- 
log No. 30 giving details. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFc. Co. 
BQ 


LAPUN STREETS 


CHICAGO 


NION 


REN EWABLE FUSES 


Resolutions At New Orleans 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 20) 


years, as evidenced by the number 
of new plants erected, and exten- 
sions and additions to existing es- 
tablishments made, all for produc- 
tion of fabrics that will enter more 
directly into the channels of con- 
sumption, and 


“Whereas, believing that recent 
developments in trade have demon- 
strated afresh, and in a striking and 
convincing manner than over-pro- 
duction already exists in many of 
the classes of goods now manufac- 
tured in the South, and that con- 
tinued prosperity and increase in 
the Southern textile industry is 
largely dependent on diversification 
of its products, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this association, 
in convention assembled, again di- 
rects attention of its members to 
this important matter, and urges 
that further increases of plants be 
along the line of diversification of 
products, and the more direct dis- 
tribution of same to the consuming 
trade. 

Finishing Plants. 

“Whereas, this association has at 
its last three conventions enunciat- 
ed and outlined its policy looking 
to an independent and ~self-con- 
tained Southern textile industry, 
and 

“Whereas, a number of process- 
ing and finishing plants have been 
erected in the South, modernly de- 
signed and equipped and manned 
by highly efficient executives and 
operatives, and 

“Whereas, there is increasing» 
need of more such plants in order 
that the needs of the expending 
Southern industry may be fully 
met, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this association, 
in convention assembled, commends 
efforts of those that have erected 
such plants, old and new, and 
urges the Southern manufacturer 
wherever and whenever possible, to 
give concrete expression to such 
action by liberal patronage in order 
that such efforts may be successful 
and that further additions may be 
justified. 

Textile Machinery. 

“Whereas, this association, at its 
annual convention in Richmond, 
Va., May 17, 1923, adopted a reso- 
lution indorsing the movement for 
the establishment of textile ma- 
chinery building plants and repair 
parts plants in the South and pledg- 
ing its support to same; and 

“Whereas, continued development 
and diversification of the industry 
in the South demonstrates anew the 
increasing demand of such plants 
come independent and self-contain- 
in order that the industry may be- 
ed: and 

“Whereas, some of the progres- 
sive and forward-looking textile 
machinery building corporations of 
the country have expressed a will- 
ingness to erect such plants in the 
South when business conditions 
warrant it; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this association, 
in convention assembled, reiterates 
its position on this vital matter and 
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Lledges to those corporations whic) 
are contemplating the erection © 
Southern plants, the hearty suppo: 
of the members of this associatio 
in the successful operation of sam: 
and be it further 


“Resolved, that the committe 
authorized in May, 1923, to look in! 
this matter be instructed to repo: 
progress at the next meeting of th 
association. 


Teehnieal Education. 


“Whereas, realizing that the co: 
tinued development of the Southe: 
textile industry requires a great: 
number of trained men, who f: 
manifest reasons should be Sout): 
ern bred and Southern trained; an 

“Whereas, within the past ye: 
enlarged plans have been announ: 
ed by several technological schoo 
in the South for extensions of an 
improvements their 
coures and the enlargement of f{: 
cilities whereby instruction may |! 
made of high practical value, not: 
bly at the North Carolina Agricu 
tural and Engineering College, Ra’ 
eigh, N. C.; Clemson College, Clen: 
son, S. C.; Georgia School of Tech. 
nology, Atlanta, Ga.; Alabama Pol, 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala,, 
elsewhere; therefore be it 


“Resolved, that this associatio:. 
in .convention assembled, indors:- 
and commends these and simila: 
efforts which mean so much f:: 
continued Southern developme!'. 
and pledges its support and c 
operation in every way possible 
their further extension; and 

“Resolved further, that its spec: 
standing committee co-operate 
these institutions in their wor. 
and 


“Resolved further, that the sec: 
tary of this association be instruc’ 
ed to convey to their respecti\: 
heads this expression of suppo 
and co-operation, and to inv! 
from these institutions consider: 
tion of plans whereby such ¢ 
operation may be most effective. 


Crop Reports. 


“Whereas, the Federal Crop Rh: 
porting Bureau, in compliance w'' 
an act of Congress passed in 1% 
began the issuance of semi-month 
cotton crop condition reports 
forecasts of production for the cr: 
growing season in 1924; and 


“Whereas, issuance of such ser 
monthly condition reports and for 
casts of production so disturbed t! 
markets as to bring about sudd — 
and violent fluctuations in pric: 
thereby disorganizing the stabil: 
of spot cotton values, and react)! — 
unfavorably upon the textile indu | 
try; and 

“Whereas, it is the concensus 
opinion in various departments _ 
the cotton trade that continued 
suance of such semi-monthly ' 
ports is a detriment to the orde' 
processes of cotton marketing | 
stead of being beneficial; and 

“Whereas, forecasts of ‘productic 
based upon condition of the grow! — 
crop for June, July and August 2 — 
of little value to the legitimate ©°' 
ton trade because of their unreli: 
bility as to ultimate outeome 2 ' 

(Continued on Page 48) 


ELECTRICAL PROTECTING MATERIALS 
: AND CONDUIT FITTINGS 
| 
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A HOUGHTON MAN 


The sort of animal he is 
Chas. Carpenter, 


HEN some one calls 
me, “A Man,” he pays 
me the highest com- 
pliment possible. 


The name of 
“HOUGHTON” _shas 
stood for knowledge 
and integrity for over 60 years. 


To be “A HOUGHTON MAN” means to 
be an intelligent, reliable man. 


~ When we suggest that, “You send for A 
Houghton Man,” instead of “A Houghton 
Representative,” or a “Houghton Salesman,” 
we mean to convey to you that our men are 
something more than mere salesmen. We 
have not a man on our list, who is hired 
merely to sell goods. There is no place in 
the Houghton organization for mere order 
takers. Houghton Men must do more than 
take orders. They must know what the re- 
quirements of the buyers are, or if they do 
not know when they call, they must consult 
the home office and find out. 


A Houghton Man is an investigator of 
your requirements. 


Like most skilled investigators in any call- 
ing, he may know the answer to the problem 
before he commences his investigation, but 
he must know the answer first or last. 


The ability of The HOUGHTON MEN is 
answered in the fact that there are 35,000 
satisfied users of Houghton Products in 
the United States alone, probably 50,000 
throughout the World. 


So don’t be afraid to send for A Houghton 
Man. 

No Houghton Man will take orders for 
anything until he knows that it is what you 
need. 


Near Editor 


Here are a very few of the 400 Houghton 
Products that A Houghton Man might show 
you needed. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 
A product which will carry the adhesive sub- 
stances into the size; impart to the warp 
the maximum of strength, and carry the 
added weight through to the finished cloth. 


VIM LEATHER BELTING. Guaranteed 
to transmit 20% more power per cubic foot 
of pulley contact and to reduce the cost of 
transmission of power by belting from 20 to 
50%. 

HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS. Guar- 
anteed to reduce the cost of lubricating tex- 
tile machinery (excepting spindles) 50%, 
and to entirely obviate all oil stains from 
drip. 

HOUGHTON’S HIGH SPEED BATH 
SPINDLE OIL. Guaranteed to operate more 
spindles per H.P. than any other spindle oil. 


HOUGHTON’S CONE BELTING. A 
special belt for cone drives. Guaranteed to 
give better satisfaction on cone drives and 
and to reduce the cost of such drives. 


HOUGHTON’S RUST VETO. The rust 
preventive which has revolutionized rust 
prevention. In use generally. 


VIM LEATHER PACKINGS. Sold with 
the unrestricted guarantee to give twice the 
wear and no competitive packing excepted 
in this guarantee. 


VIM LACE LEATHER. The best belt 
fastener. 


VIM MILL STRAPPING. As durable as 
VIM Leather Belting. 


So you see A Houghton Man is apt to be a 
very interesting personage. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 
GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
P. O. Box 81 511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Bullding 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


; LOA | Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry NC 7 
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Report of G, W. Forrester, 
Traffic Manager 


railroad life of his country to- 
day is the South. For several years 


Southern carriers have enjoyed 
grealer net earnings than those of 
other sections and today they are 


showing the greatest net earnings 
in their history. This is very grati- 
fying, reflecting as it does the steady 
growth of the South, a friendly ai- 
titude of its shippers to its carriers 
and increased efficiency on the part 
of its carriers. The benefiis from 
these mmproved conditions accrue to 
both railroads and the shipping 
public. The railroads are not only 
enjoying greater net revenue, bul 
more cordial co-operation of the 
shippers, thus contributing to effi- 
clency, which is most imporiant in 
the transportating of your raw ma- 
lerials and the marketing of your 
products. 

Your shipping interests 
complex that you are much more 
concerned as to traffic and trans- 
portation than you probably realize 

certainly much more so than the 
average large shipper, due to the 
fact that you have at least four ma- 
jor commodities with which you 
must reckon. I refer to cotton, coal, 
starch and your products. . Your 
output alone involves many sub- 
divisions. In addition thereto, every 
mill of importance pays heavy toll 
in freight rates on materials and 


are s0 


supplies that move in on class rates, a matter of greatest importance to Mr. ‘McAdoo, Director-General of 
thus your interesis are apparent in our mills and we should lend every’ Railroads, has there arisen in the 
both class and commodity rates in’ reasonable encouragement to that United States a more important 
and out. The question then nalur- movement. matter, or one of more serious and 
Let Us Fix Y Requi 
You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 
| The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
| tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 
| 
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ally arises—are freight rates too 
high? To that I would probably 
say yes, but I am deeply conscious 
of the improved transportation con- 
dilions which are proving so help- 
ful to you in the marketing of your 
products. There is no warrant for 
discounting you goods on account o/ 
inferior transportation conditions, 
for such conditions do not exisl; on 
the contrary, it is doubtful of the 
railroads of this country anywhere 
function more satisfactorily than 
those serving you. 

In my last. report special mention 
was made of Southern Class Raile 
Case 1L.C.C. Docket 13494. You have 


been informed of its importance; its 


direct bearing on practically every 
freight rate you pay. After many 
many months of mvestigation, hear- 
ings and auguments, that case is 
now in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Their order 
is awaited with the keenest interest. 
While rate adjustments have been 
and are being held up awaiting an 
order in the Southern Class Rate 
Case, many times have been dispos- 
ed of with varying success. 
Express rates have been reduced 
effective March 1 of this year. 


Marine insurance absorption in 
certain instances has been author- 
ized. 


Differential rates on exports 
through Southern ports have been 
removed, and an earnest effort is 


being made to. encourage exports 
through Southern ports. This is 


Write us for estimates on your needs 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Favorable adjustments have been 
made in rates and carload mini- 
mums to the Pacific Coast. 


Rates on practically all commodi- 
ties in which you are interested 
have been dealing with in some way. 
Some of them have been disposed 
of, others are pending. 


As our mills diversify their pro- 
duction and finish same in the 
South, the need for additional rates 
immediately becomes apparent. The 
Old descryption which transporta- 
tion companies use in publishing 
rates; namely, “Cotton fabrics in the 
original piece, but not finished ar- 
ticles ready for immediate use, made 
wholly of cotton,” will not fit tow- 
els, diapers, sheets, pillow-cases, 
bedspreads, blankets, tablecloths, 
napkins, any mixed goods or goods 
thal are finished or cul, so every 
item of manufacture differentiating 
from cotton fabrics in the original 
piece but not finished articles ready 
for immediate use, made wholly ot 
cotton, must be provided for by 
special rates or high class rates will 
be applied automatically. 


On January 30, President Coolidze 
signed the Smith-Hosch resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to conduct an investi- 
gation into the general freight rate 
structure, to develop whether or not 
agricultural products now bear an 
unfair proportion of general freight 
charges. Not since the famous 
(yeneral Order No. 28 was issued by 


—ftor— 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selvy- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: 


EMMON 


GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 
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far reaching possibilities than the 
institution of the rate structure in- 
vestigation; then too, the genera! 
commodity rate revision is to fol- 
low the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission's decision in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigatoin Dock! 
13494. We wish we could tell you 
in detail of the full bearing of these 
important investigations on you: 
business, but time forbids. I an. 
sure, though, it is in a considerabi 
measure obvious to you. 

There has not been a time in ti: 
past twelve months when ther: 
were not matters of important in. 
terest to you pending before th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the State Commissions, the Ral: 
Committees, or the Classificatio: 
Committees. We are in constan' 
touch with Captain E. A. Smyth 
Chairman of your Traffic Commil- 
tee, who has served you so unself.- 
ishly and intelligently in these mai- 
ters for so many years, and wit) 
your most efficient Secretary, M: 
Adams ,whom we undertake to kee; 
informed of our activities im this 
work through them your Board of 
Government and individual mem- 
bers, in fact, we are tempted to 
say there is never a day that we 
are not in touch with these gentle- 
men on some matters regarding 
your shipping, and they always r-- 
spond cordially. 

Mr. Watkins, our Counsel, has 
furnished during the year consider- 
able data which have been sent ou! 
in circular form to the mills, and 
we have had innumerable requests 
from all sections of the United 
States for these circulars, 
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The FRANKLIN PROCESS 


The Franklin 
Packa 


ILLUSTRATION — Fitting 
Franklin Package with wooden 
skewer for insertion in creel. 
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ELIMINATES ONE WINDING OPERATION 
IN COTTON WEAVING MILL 


Chain warp dyeing requires three winding oper- 
ations: 1—-spooling. 

2—ball warping. 
3— beaming. 

Franklin Process dyeing requires two winding 

operations: 1—winding Franklin Packages. 
2— warping. 

The Franklin Process, in addition to eliminating 
one winding Operation, reduces your investment in 
equipment by eliminating the necessity for ball 
warpers or beamers. 


It also replaces beaming with warping, which, on 
fine counts, effects a considerable saving. 

Do you wonder that in the aggregate the use of 
Franklin dyed and packaged yarn is saving some 
mills as much as 5c. a pound in winding costs? 

Can we save you mony by this commission dye- 
ing service? Our new de luxe book, “The Franklin 
Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry,” 
will probably answer this question for you. If 
you are a mill executive send for copy now. No 
obligation. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarns in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


DENTON, ENG, 


New York Office: 66 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


COMMISSION DYERS YARN THE WOUND FORM 
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Thin Boiling 
STARCH 


“Hawk’”’ is clean starch 
of full strength, very 
carefully made from 
selected raw material. 


- 


It is rigidly inspected 


‘4 


aa 


- - ° 


at each stage of manu- ‘ = 
facture, and nothing 
but perfect starch is 


> 


- NET WT. 140. LBS.” 


HAWK 


THIN 
BOILING 


= 


shipped. 


“Hawk” can be fur- 
nished in any desired 
viscosity. Each ship- 
ment is uniform with 
the preceding one. 


== 


That is why leading 
mills find ‘‘Hawk’’ 
dependable. 
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61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Southern Office : | 
908 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Ira L. Griffin, Manager 
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Resolutions at New Orleans Meeting. 


(‘Continued from Page 44) 


are largely used for speculative 
purposes; therefore be if 
“Resolved, that if the semi- 


monthly reports are to be continued 
by the crop reporting bureau, such 
reports be confined to the issuance 
of condition reports for the months 
of June, July and August, and that 
no forecasts of production be. made 
by the bureau except in its Septem- 
ber, October and November reports. 

“Resolved further, that copies of 
the above and foregoing resolution 
be submitted to the crop reporting 
bureau officials and to Senators and 
Congressmen of the cotton States 
for their information and consid- 
eration. 


Boll Weevil Control. 


“Whereas, the effect of the boll 
weevil has been to curtail produc- 
tion and reduce percentage of the 
world’s cotton crop produced in the 
United States, which has already 
dropped in recent years from ap- 
proximately 75 per cent to 52% per 
cent; and, 

“Whereas, the items of cotton ex- 
portation has long been the princi- 
pal factor in the favorable balance 
of trade between the United States 
and foreign countries: and, 

“Whereas, the boll weevil menace 
is reducing the national income by 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually; and, 

“Whereas, both the cotlon-grow- 
ing industry and the cotton manu- 
facturing industry are thereby se- 
riously threatened: therefore be it 

“Resolved, that boll weevil is a 
matter of national concern, and is 
no longer within sectional control; 
and, 

“Resolved further, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be peti- 
tioned to take charge of the situa- 
tion through the Department of 
Agriculture, wi'h adequate funds 
for its own activities in connection 
therewith, and for co-operation 
with existing agencies working to- 
ward the same end; and, 

“Resolved further, that this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States and his Cahbi- 
net, to. members of the Congress, to 


the Seeretary of Agriculture, and 
given to the press. 
“Resolved further, that each 


member of this association be urged 
to co-operate with the officers in 
giving all possible publicity to the 
gravity of the situation, and in indi- 
vidually urging action on this reso- 
lution to all parties concerned. 


Telegraph Messages. 


“Whereas, a large part of the 
commercial business of the country 
is conducted by telegraph: and, 

“Whereas, messnges to be com- 
plete should indicate the filing time 
as well as the receiving time: there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, that this association, 
in convention assembled, this the 
{ith day of April, 1925, urges all 
telegraph companies to indicate the 
filing as well as receiving time of 
all messages; and be if 

“Resolved further, that a copy of 
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fliis resolution be forwarded’ to th. 
Postal Telegraph Cable Comjany 
New York, and given to the press. 
Overseers’ Meetings. 

“Whereas, group conferences pa: 
ticipa'ed in by superintendents an. 
overseers provide a valuable exper) 
ence where personal discussion o 
practical problems, and as inter 
change of ideas may be had, lookin. 
to more efficient operations with): 
the mills; and, 

“Whereas, a number of such con 
ferences have been held during th 


past year under auspices of th. 
Southern Textile Association, th. 
Textile Operating Executives © 


Georgia, and other similar Southe: 
organizations, results of which hay. 
been most encouraging and success 
ful: therefore be if 

“Resolved, that this associatio: 
highiv commends these organiz: 
tions for this splendid activity, a) 
urges upon all members of this as 
sociation that they heartily co 
operate with them by arranging f°: 
as many of their men as possible |. 
attend, and by such other assistanc 
as may be necessary to enlarge ai. 
expand this work.” 


William J. Vereen 


William J. Vereen, of Moultri 
Ga., who on Saturday, April 11 w:- 
elected President of the America: 
Cotton Manufacturers Association | 
New Orleans, La., in the younge- 
chief executive of the great organ: 
zation of Southern mill men ev: 
honored with that high office. Bo: 
in Colquitt county, Ga. June | 
1885. he is not yet 40 years of as 
but in that brief span he has fou 
the time and displayed the enere: 
ability and resourcefulness to bb: 
come the president of the two cv! 
fon mills. the Moultrie and Poul: 
plants; to establish a large me 
packing business in South Georg): 
to institute Colquitt County Coope! 
uge Company, manufacturing on 
big seale barrels and contain: 
generally for large naval stores co! 
cerns; to serve as vice-presiden! « 
the Moultrie Banking Company, (': 
ector Frst National Bank of Mou 
trie, former president Cotton Man. 
facturers Association of Georg! 
director Georgia Manufacturers 
sociation and Mayor of his hor 
city of Moultrie. Mr. Vereen is 
member of the Sons of Colon) 
Wars and keenly interested in c!\ 
as well as patriotic movements. |! 
is also a keen student of politic 
affairs and one of the most influc' 
tial citizens in his native state. 


—— 


Drop in U. 8. Dye Output. 


- Washington, D. C.—Production | 
coal tar dyes in the United Sta‘: 
during 1924 decreased approxima’ 
ly 26,600,000 pounds from the pe: 
figure reached by the domestic |' 
dustry in 1923, according to pre!!! 
inary figures compiled by the Tra’ 
Commission. 

The preliminary statistics 
made public by the commission | 
anticipation of its complete cens' 
of coal tar dyes and other synth?! 
organic chemicals produced !a- 
year, which will be published in fu 
later. 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta ~ Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


Foreign Branch Offices 


Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Colombia Sydney, Australia 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Guatemala City, Guatemala | Melbourne, Australia 
Caracas, Venezuela | London, England Panama City, Panama 
L'ma, Peru Athens, Greece Bogota, Colombia 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 


HOSIERY MILLS 


th 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Address of John M. Parker 


(Continued from Page 26) 


The mills should want to see the 
farmer produce good crops and at a 
profit, and the farmer should reci- 
procate by desiring to see the milis 
with all of their machinery hum- 
ming, and working not only to pay 
g00d wages, but good dividends. 

In this time and this era, when 
preaching everywhere “Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” let us make 
an effort. to draw together the mill 
men and the farmer for their mu- 
tual good and for the happiness and 
prosperity of all. 


Report of Secretary Adams. 
Continued from Page 16 

has been more vitally important 
ihatn the establishment and foster- 
ing of the most intimate and sympa- 
thetic relations with these affiliat- 
ed bodies, to the end that co-opera- 
live treatment may be aplied to a:l 
mutual problems arising. Gratify- 
ing progress has been achieved and 
loday your Association is working 
hand in hand with the various State 
organizations and the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
the Southern Textile Association 
the Southern Yarn Spinners Associ- 
ation, the Association of Colored 
Cotton Goods Manufacturers and 
others. During the past year, a 
number of our affiliated State As- 
sociations called upon our national 
organization for assistance and 
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counsel on various local questions 
notably State tax legislation, work- 
men’s compensation, regulation of 
hours and working conditions, ect., 
etc. which assistance was instant- 
ly and egladiy rendered. Mention 
should also be made of the encour- 
tion received from the American 
Cotton Association and other organ- 
izations representing the producers 
of raw material—so many of whom 
were present at our sessions yes- 
lerday—all of which evidencing that 
the various branches of the indus- 
try are coming closer and closer to- 
future. 

A number of important confer- 
gether, which augurs much for the 
ences were held during the year 
with officials of the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agri- 
culture and other government bod- 
ies, al which time committees from 
your Association sought to present 
the views of the industry on various 
problems, among others the record 
importations of foreign cotton gds 
and their effect upon our domestic 
fication of specifications of govern- 
trade, the simplication and classi- 
ment purchases of cotton goods, im- 
provement in cotton crop reporting 
methds, elimination of waste in in- 
dustry, ete. - 

During the year, your Secretars 
served again as joint secretary of 
the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers and attended 
ifs various sessions. 

Your time, Gentlemen, is limited 


and I shall close. During the year 
more than 350,000 spindles were ad- 
ded to our active membership which 
loday embraces practically all those 
in the South, stretching from Mary- 
land to Mexico, an expanse of con- 
tinuous territory not approached by 
that of any other textile organiza- 
lion on the face of the globe. With 
the enlarged quarters and addilion- 
al facilities inaugurated during the 
past year, there is every reason to 
belive that the work of your Associ- 
ation will continue to move grati- 
fyingly forward in line with the 
purpose for: which it was formed 
and that the future is big with 
promise for increased usefulness. 

In conclusion, may I express lu 
President McLellan, Vice-presiden|, 
Vereen, Vice-president Patterson 
and the members of the Board ot 
Government as well as to the chair- 
man and members of our various 
committees my appreciation for the 
courtesies and kindly consideration 
shown during the past year. What- 
ever success has been achieved has 
been due to their generous co-oper- 
ation so cheerfully and loyally given 
at all times. Gentlemen, I thank 
you, 


Cotton Goods Stocks in Egyptian 
Bonded Warehouses Increase. 


Stocks of cotton goods in Egyptian 
bonded warehouses al Alexandria 
made further advances during Feb- 
ruary, standing at the end of the 
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month at 8123 bales and cases 
weighing 2,517,525 kilos (kilo equa! 
2 2046 pounds), as against 7,551 bale 
and cases (2,317,804 kilos) on Jan 
uary 31, and 6,828 bales and Case 
2.142516 kilos) on December 3 
1924, according to report by Trad 
Commissioner May, Alexandria. Th: 
increase may be in a measure take 
os seasonal, due to the heavy im 
portations in preparation for th 
Ramadan holidays. Present stock 
stand but 241 bales and cases in ac: 
vance of stocks at the end of Janv 
ary, 1924. The financial aspect « 
the cotton goods import and reta 
trade has taken on a much mo: 
healthy tone in the past few week. 


Consumption of American 
Cotton 


THE report of the Internation: 
Spinners shows the consumptio: 
of American cotton August ist (. 
February ist to have been 6,200,000 
and the consumption of all kinds o/ 
cotton to have been 11,177,000 bales 
against 9,989,000 last season. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


>. 


« 


* 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


121 Beach St., Boston 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
78 Fifth Ave., New Yo" 
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Address of President 
McLellan 


(Continued from Page 10) 


igate and find out the cause there- 
f{. The same practice should be fol- 
owed by the grower when such a 
hing occures—I presume it means 
| more careful selection of the seed 
nd some extra care in the cultiva- 
ion or picking. It is im this direc- 
ion that we would urge the grow- 
r, as regularly running production, 
vhether in growing cotton or in 
nanufacturing it, is to the benefit 
f all concerned. 


Manufacturing operations have 


seen seriously jeopardized in the 
vast by violent fluctuations in the 


varket, due to causes too numer- 
us to mention here, but the funda- 
vental factor has been the uncer- 
ainty as to the size and quality of 
he crop. The raising of cotton 


-hould afford an adequate return to 


‘hose engaged in it. 


The cordial support which we 
onder the grower invites reciprocal 


iction by them in the furtherance 
»f those factors making for the suc- 


-ess and prosperity of the textiic 
nanufacturing industry. It is mani- 
‘ostly impossible for mills to pay 
idequate prices for raw cotton un- 
ess the goods which they make 
-ommand fair prices. This funda- 
nental, and again demonstrates the 
nterdependence of these two 
vranches of the industry. During 
he greater part of the past year, 
uanufaetured cotton goods could 
10t be sold in the markets of the 
-ountry at a profit to the manufac- 
‘urer. This was due to various 
auses; but one outstanding factor 
entered in the unprecedented im- 
~ortations of foreign cotton goods 
largely made out of Egyptian cot- 
on—which were freely sold in the 
\merican markets at prices even b@ 
ow American production costs, as 
‘ready mentioned. 


The message I would leave with 
vu this morning is the absolute in- 
rdependence of cotton production 
id cotton manufacturing—and the 
‘tal importance of cooperation in 
| problems directly affecting our 
‘mmon welfare, whether such pro- 
ems appear to affect only the 
“ower or the manufacturer, that 
i© whole cotton industry may pros- 
“r and develop. If I can sufficient- 
~ impress this thought up you here 
id now, I believe a great good will 
ive ‘been accomplished, 


[ am happy to advise that tne 
sociation during the past year, in 
“cordance with the resolution of 
ur Board at its last annual con- 
‘ntion, has occupied new and 
‘rger quarters in Charlotte, and 
4S Inaugurated a library and statis- 
cal department for the benefit of 
membership, The publication 
‘a monthly bulletin, the ACMA Ga- 
ile, has also been inaugurated 
nder exceedingly favorable aus- 
‘es. The work of the Association 
(S Steadily and progressively mov- 
| forward along satisfactory lines, 
‘ld today in my judgement, it is 
‘Tving the industry in a more effi- 


cnt and aggressive way than ever 
Sefore. 
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In closing, permit me to express 
my appreciation to the officers and 
members of our Board of Govern- 
ment fo rtheir loyal co-operation; 
especially to ‘Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, 
of our National Council and Nation- 
al Committee. He is chairman of 
both and a most wonderfully effi- 
cient one. The Association is mar- 
velously fortunate to have one who 
so willingly and so unselfishly gives 
of his time for the betterment and 
advancement of matters appertain- 
ing to the welfare of the industry in 
general, and to that of our Associa- 
tion in particular. He deserves the 
personal thanks of each of our 
members as wel las the thanks of 
our Association. 


Also, may I command Captain 
Smyth, his work and the work of 
his Traffic Committee, as well as 
Traffic Manager, Mr. Geo. W. For- 
rester, for the work that they are 
doing in smoothing out the many 
difficulties of rates and transporta- 
tion as well as in the dissemination 
knowledge of impending trouble in 
rate matters, advance notice of 
which is of such value to those af- 
fected. 

Would also mention our efficen! 
and able Secretary, Mr. W. D. 
Adams, to whom both the Associa- 
tion and myself are deeply indebted 
for his loyal and untiring services, 
for which we are indeed thankful. 


Italian Wool Manufacturers Grant 
Wage Increase. 


The manufacturers of the Biellese 
wool group in Italy have granted 
the workers a 20.35 per cent wage 
increase, of which 7 per cent rep- 
resents an increase on basic wages, 
and 13.35 is an increase on cost of 
living indemnity, according to the 
office of the American Commercial 
Attache at Rome. The latter is to 
be revised every four months on 
the basis of an average index num- 
ber for that period in comparison 
with the average of the previous 
four months period. For the bene- 
fit of the workers, a society is to be 
established which will provide san- 
ilary and educational assistance. 
One per cent of the total salaries 
will go to the upkeep of the so- 
ciety, 65 per cent of the cost of 
maintenance of which will be borne 
by the manufacturers and 35 per 
cent by the workers. The workers 
contribution will be held out of 
their wages, thus reducing their 
actual wage increase to 20 per cent. 


Italian Production of Cotton Goods 
Inereases. 


No decline in the activity of Ital- 
ian cotton mills was evident in 1924, 
production in that year being 108,000 
metric tons (metric ton equals 2,- 
2046 pounds compared with 105,000 
metric tons during 1923. Unfilled 
orders on December 31, 1924, totalled 
28,000 metric tons, a considerable 
increase over the 18,000 metric tons 
in unfilled orders at the end of the 
previous year, according to cable 
by Commercial Attache MacLean, 
Rome. Exports showed an increase 
of 15 per cent during 1924. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT | 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 


They Are FUEL SAVERS 


Thomas | 
True— 
Semi— 


Steel Side View 


Wiggling--Shaking--Dumping Grate Bars 


Save their cost in fuel in a few weeks use. 
Eliminate the cleaning period. 

Make a poor steaming boiler a free steamer. 
Reduce the fireman’s labors. 

Cannot get out of fix and refuse to work. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO. 


Let us tell you 
HOW AND WHY 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Basic Patents 


for the rotary reel skein machine were issued 
nearly fifty years ago to the Klauder-Welkion 
Dyeing Machine Co. 


Today, Klauder - Weldon 
machines are universally 
used—a cknowled ged 


On request, a represen- 
tative will gladly discuss 


leaders in efficiency and pie) present or future 
ity. problems with you. 


Special Construction when Required 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 
CO. 
BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


51 
| 
| 
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| 
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A tremendous force controlled by con- 
structional strength plus a more than 
adequate factor of safety — quick, 
simple operation and safety guards that 
are fool-proof—smooth, efficient per- 
formance that results from decades of 
Specialized experience—that is the 


TOLHURST 


EXTRACTOR 


OLAURS\ 


REG U.S “AT. OFF 


CENTRIFUGAL 


SEXTRACTORS= 


TOLHURST MACHINE works “2 Estasusuen 1852. Taoy. N.Y. 


Save— 
by 


Spending 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings are worth what you 
pay for them. 


We make them RIGHT—have been at it Fifty-two 
Years. 


What you really need you pav 
for whether you buy it or not 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Among Those Present 


Among those attending the con- 
vention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, were: 


Alexander, 8S. B., Jr., Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Alford, N. H., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Almand, J. Hudson, Penick & Ford, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Amory, Robert, Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Apperson, G. P., Stewart Bros. Cot- 
ton Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Armstrong, W. H., Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Arnold, L. L., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arnot, 8. P.. Clement Curtis & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Ashworth, Henry, Ashworth Bros., 


Fall River, Mass. 

Austin, 8. Y., Callaway Mills, Inc., 
345 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Babcock, Frederic L., Fibre & Fab- 
ric, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bailey, Carl E., Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Little Rock, Ark. 
Barnwell, R. E., Lockwood, Greene 

& Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Beattie, Wm. H., Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. C. 

Beattie, S. M. Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, 8S. C. 

Beattie, W. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Bedell, A. &S., J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8..C. 

Benjamin, Edward B., Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 
Black, A. F., DuPont Co., Columbus, 

Ga. 

Blake, Lewis D., Belton Mills, Bel- 
ton, 8. C. 

Blalock, U. S., Genl. Mgr., N. C. Cot- 
ton Growers’ Co-Operative Assn., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bluhm, Sydney, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

Blythe, T. A., R. A. Blythe, Inc. 

Bonard, H. H., Callaway Mills, Inc. 
New York City. 

Bowling, Chas. B., American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Bradley, W. E., Treas., Bradley 
Yarn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Briggs, H. L., John F. Street & Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, E. C., N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Brower, E. N., Rockfish Mills, Inc., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Buck, Robt. E., Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bueham, E. A., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Buford, Curtis, Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bunn, T. B., Rocky Mount Mills, 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Butler, Morgan, National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Butterworth, J. Ebert, H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Callaway, Cason J., Unity Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Campbell, Leon W., Borne, Scrym- 
ser Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cannon, C. A., Cannon Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. 

Cannon, M. L., Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Carter, Geo. N. L B. Williams & 
Sons; Dover, N. H. 

Carr, C. McD. Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., 


Cates, B. Z., Arkwright Mills. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Causey, C. N., Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Chapman, Jas. G., Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


Chase, ©. A., General Electric Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Clark, David, Southern Textile Bu!- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark, C. H., Textile World, New 
York, N. Y. 


Clarke, Hugh 8. C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Co., Waco, Texas. 

Cleveland, W. C., Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Piedmont, 8S. C 

Cole, C. H., Micolas Cotton Mills. 
Opp, Ala. 

Cole, W. B., Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Cone, Bernard M., Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Conwell, J. E., Ga. Cotton Growers 
Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Charlotte, N. C. 

Crites, W. R., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Talladega, Ala. 

Crossman, J. K.. American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, Boston, Mass 

Cullen, H. B., First National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Cunningham, Jno. H., Planters ani 
Merchants Mills, Inc... New Braun 
fels, Tex. 

Cureton, J. T., P. & N. Railway. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Dall, C. Whitney, Ridley Watts « 
Co., New York City. 

Dalton, R. L, Whitin Machine 
Works, Charlote, N. C. 

Davidson, H. O., Eagle and Pheni\ 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Davis, R. C., Alexander Sprunt « 
Sons, Greenville, 8. C. 

Davis, Rogers W., Saco-Lowe! 
Shops, Charlotte, N.C. 

Detwiler, H. A., Valvoline Oil Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon, A. M., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gas 
tonia, N. C. 

Doughty, E. R., Charlotte, N. C. 

Dougherty, Geo. J., 130 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dow, Geo. K., Ridley Watts & Co 
New York City. 

Draper, C. H., Jr. Hopedale Mfe 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Draper, Geo. Otis, Hopedale Mfr 
Co., Milford, Mass. 

Dwelle, E. C., Chadwick-Hoskins Cc 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Elsas, Norman E., Fulton Bag an 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ellis, T. H., Weil McKey & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Emery, Jas. R., Washington, D. C. 

Erwin, W. A., Erwin Cotton Mil: 
Co., West Durham, N. C. 

Erwin, W. A., Erwin Cotto: 
Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 
Evins, J. C., Clifton Mfg. Co., Spar 

tanburg, S. C. 

Fairchild, Edmund, Jr., Daily New. 
Record and Women’s Wear, Ne“ 
York City. 

Felder, W. D., W. D. Felder & Co.. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fewell, T. M., E. F. Kutton & Co., 
New York City. 


— 
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les, F. P., Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., 
(tasca, Tex. 

nke, Jno. F., Jr., Harris, Hyman 
« Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

| sher, Beeman, Texas Power and 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 


_ eteher, Robt. S., Jr., Tenn. Cotton 
jyrowers’ Assn., Memphis, Tenn. 

| oyde, W. A., Victor-Monaghan Co., 

Greenville, 8. C. 


reman, Alex Okla. Cotton 
Growers’ Assn., Sallisaw, Okla. 

Forrester, Geo. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

| orster, F. E., Draper Corp., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 


imewell, Joe M., Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 

corrard, W. M., Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Assn., Greenwood, Miss. 


Garret, Samuel H. Erwin “Yarn 
\gency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gayle, Walter W., Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Greenville, 8. C. 

Geel, John Wm. Turner, Halsey Co., 
New York City. 

(eer, B. E., Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. G. 

Glenn, P. E., Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(iibbs, €., Chicago, 

Gilbert, T. B., Wisner, La. 

‘illiland, Joe D., Planters and Mer- 
chants Mills, Inc., San. Antonio, 
Tex. 

oldman, J. L., J. L. Goldman & Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


— 


Gossett, B. B. Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte. 
Cossett, Jas. P.. Williamston Cotton 


Mill, Williamston, 8. C. 

Craham, Allen J., Camperdown 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

(randison, Ralph V., Hazard Cotton 
Co., Providence, R. IL. 

craves, P. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Greey, D, Tatum, Pinkham & 
Greey, New York City. 

Green, H, H, Jr. West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga. 

Gullick, Andrew, Belmont, N. C. 

Gullick, John A., Gullick Cotton Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 

'!,\ddock, J. H., Erwin Cotton Mills 
West Durham, N. C. 

lle, Thomas, New York Cotton 
“xchange, New York City. 

incock, Jas. M., Hyatt 
Jearing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

rris, Arthur W., Atlanta Harness 

-\ Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Geo. Exposition Cotton 

tills, Atlanta, Ga. 

' rris, R. L., Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
‘oxboro, N. C. 

' rt, Louie, Memphis, Tenn. 

rt, W. 484 Candelet St., 

‘rleans, La. 

‘field, Leroy, Atlanta, Ga. 

ynes, Wm., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 

ra, 

ywood, T. Holt, Fred’k. Vietor & 

\chelis, New York City. 

: ard, D. B., Arizona Pima Cotton 

rowers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

ry, Chas. G. Ark. Cotton Grow- 

“Ts Co-Op. Assn., Little Rock, Ark. 

vsch, G. D,, Allercherg Cotton Co., 

\lemphis, Tenn. 

dge, Wm. B. Parks-Cramer Go., 
‘harlotte, N, C. 

‘odges, W, H., Jr., Elm Grove, La. 

comb, Holcomb Textile 

“quipment Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Wennonah Cotton Mills 

Lexington, N. C. 

E. B, Jr, Lockwood, Greene 

x Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Roller 


New 
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Hoopes, Raymond T., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hope, Norman §8., Wellington, Sears 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Horner, Jack W., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Horsley, J. H., West Point Mfg. Co., 
West .Point, Ga. 


Howara, C. B. American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Howard, Edwin, Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Howe, F. W., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

Hulsey, Barto, Lequire, Okla. 

Hutchins, Geo. K., Columbus Elec- 
tric and Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Inge, John C., Jr., American Trading 
Co., New York City. 

Iselin, Oliver, William Iselin & Co. 
New York City. 

Isenhour, E. H., Ashworth Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Jenkins, J. W., Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Jenks, Robert R., Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jennings, R. W., West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga. 

Johnson, -P. D., Arabol Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Johnson, W. Q., 71 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Jones, Allen, 
York City. 

Jones, Geo. S., Jr., Texas. Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Jordan, Harvie, St. Matthews, 8. C. 

Kilgore, B. W., Pres., N. C. Cotton 
Growers’ Co-Operative Assn., Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Kimble, F. M., Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Poulan, Ga. 

Land, M. A., Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Law, Jno. A., Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Lee, Wm., Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

dt. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Ligon, W. P., Arcadia Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Little, L. §8., Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
C. 

Lowe, R. B., Delta Land Co., He- 
lena, Ark. 

Lyons, Frank, New York City. 

McBee, Wm. B., Providence, R. L. 

McDowell, Jas., Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Melford, Mass. 

McElroy, 8. R., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

McKay, L. F., American Cotton 
Growers Exchange. 

McLaurine, W. M., Cotton Mfgrs. 
Assn. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga. 

McLellan, A. W., New Orleans, La. 

McLeod, B. F., 8S. C. Cotton Growers’ 
Assn., Columbia, 8. C. 

McMahon, R. L., Tallapoosa Mills, 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 

MacRae, Cameron, Arabol Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C. 

MacRae, Lawrence, N. C. Cotton 
Growers’ Co-Operative Assn., Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Mandeville, J. A., Mandeville Mills, 
Carrolton, Ga. 

Marchant, T. M., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Marcus, Theo., Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change, Dallas, Tex. 

Markham, A. E., Tenn. Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Assn., Tiptonville, Tenn. 

Marshall; Hunter, Jr., Sec., Cotton 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Martel Millis, Inc., New 
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(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arcadia Mills, 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
and 
GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


ANIMAQATS 


TO 


| 


| 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


) NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All St \ BEAMS FOR. BLASTIC AND 
ee | NON ELASTIC WEB 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCHESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Section Beam Head 
Patented June 7, 1921 


Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
00 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 


Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


| —of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


.RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. : 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Interdependence of Agricul- 
ture and Manufacture 
in Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


al and unrestricted law of supply 
and demand will permit.” We 
frankly mean by that phraseology 
that we favor the virtue of orderly 
marketing, in order to prevent the 
usual fall depression or “bearing” of 
prices on account of the weight of 
forced selling; but, we oppose the 
vice attempts to “bull” the market 
by co-operative speculation, To iil- 
lustrate: an official. of the Uo-opera- 
tives in a certain Southern State 
last year sent out letlers boldly 
threatening the mills that if they 
did not buy at his idea of the mar- 
ket the co-operatives would with- 
draw from the markel, etc. eic. 
The price then was quite a few 
cents per pound higher than today's 
market and was getting heavy. Of 
course, all you men now know that 
nothing we could have done would 
have held that market up under the 
conditions that existed, and that 
such a rank attempt at speculation 
would have resulted disastrously 
for you and for us too. Fortunate- 
ly, there were some clear-headed 
men on his board, and that official 
soon receded from his position. 
Our Association having publicly 
and officially indorsed co-operative 
marketing, both in principle and in 
practice, I am sure you will not mis- 
understand me, further, when I say 
that cotton manufacturers would 
hate to see the regular cotton mer- 
chants go out of business and the 
cotton crop thereby become a mono- 
poly at the whim of the co-opera- 
tives or any one else. Monopoly, 
my friends, breeds tyranny, in even 
the best and most honest of men. 
A strong co-operative movement 
controlling even a majority of the 
crop when properly officered may 
be invaluable as a balance wheel to 
the industry; but a strong minority 
to curb rapacity and indiscretion is 
just as much needed for the salva- 
tion of an industry as for a politi- 
cal party! Remember the ruthless 
and tyrannical strikes of the rail- 
road men to enforce their own class 
aspirations even to the extent of 
attempting to starve women and 
chidren, the sick and the helpless, 
friends and foes alike! Those men 
as individuals were just as decent 
as any one else, but intoxicated with 
the power of monopoly, they fol- 
lowed their leaders like savages and 
made war on a whole nation—their 
own nation! And look at the build- 
ing trades unions in the great Nor- 
thern cities; schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, and homes held up while 
their leaders fight with contractors 


- for extra ‘bonuses over and above 


their own promulgated scale of 
wages. It is the closed shop tyran- 
ny of labor unions that is danger- 
ous. And .solI say: that we endorse 
co-operative selling, but in the 
friendliest and most sincere way. 
we hops there will always be a sulf- 
ficient check on them in the way 
of independent merchandising to 
the end that co-operative may prove 
a blessed peace for us all not a elass 
warfare. 

And, we believe in cotton ex- 
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changes, and can not conceive ho — 
modern business could be carri: | 
on without them; they are so co - 
tinually in the limelight that I. . 
not fear what may occasionally sev | 
to us to be arbitrary and autocra: | 
in their methods; they must be : - 
sponsive to real service in order | 
live in this day and generation, a: | 
they know it. I wonder if we . . 
yet realize the wonderful and _ - 
tion-wide effect on Dusiness, colt 
exchange practices in particular, | 
the radio. Every night, full cr. 
data and price fluctuations a» 
broadcasted, and are just as w | 
known to the farmer, the coun! . 
merchant, and the manufacturer, 
to the large operator. Im fact, {) - 
new factor is so patent that Is - 
pect that it is yet more of a cd -- 
turbing influence On a sensi!:.: 
market than a stabilizing one—- |. 
I feel sure that its power to bro: .- 
cast knowledge will soon beco: . 
the greatest element in steady: - 
market conditions, 

In conclusion, the production | 
cotton—quantity and quality—c).. - 
lenges the attention of manufac!) 
ers. We are already on record |: 
prices as stable and as high as |. 
law of supply and demand will p: - 
mit. We also go further, and ;:\ 
that we are for prices as high :: 
the consumer can and is willing » 
pay. Some _ short-sighted peo): 
preach restricting production to (1: 
point of an actual shortage of s\\- 
ply, believing that the increased .°- 
mand wil bring higher prices: a) 
so it will, but it will aso automa! 
ally curtal consumption until pri: 
drop again; and worse yet. it | 
give an added impluse to the - 
ing of cotton elsewhere. Mi: 
Americans believe that the So. : 
will always have what they 
pleased to call a monopoly of cot! '. 
I believe that to be a mistake. O| 
countries can and will grow co! | 
when it is made a sufficient indu - 
ment for them to do so. Last y:. . 
Russia consumed over a half mil! © 
bales of cotton, buying 212 bale: 
American cotton ! They raised 
all, and plan to raise more this y: | 
They are importing more co! ! 
this year, but clearly show a . - 
position to raise their own cel |. 
Other cotion producing count: > 
are increasing their acreage. | 
Soudan will raise cotton sooner § 
later; already Soudanese neg: ~ 
(the same race which raises 
bulk of American cotton) are ha ~-- 
ering after Fords and talking : © 
chines and the other products 
our civilization. We Americans ¢ 
erally think of Africa. as the 
negro preacher did when he wo: | 
up his prayer and invoked © 
blessings of the Lord on all 
other folks of the uninhabited p - 
tions of the globe.” There are) ~ 
lions of blacks capable of raisin: © 
if properly directed. 

Which is the better, to ra 
more cotton at a lower price i | 
pound and reap as great a pr 
per crop than to raise less cotton | 
a higher price and no more pro 
if as much, per crop? A 45,000, 
bale crop at say 25 cents is not |’ 
much as a 12,500,000 bale crop at © 
cents; furthermore, there is 
tain obligation to the rest of | 
country to produce and sell * 


- 


Wa 


| 
| 
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-| aply as posible at a reasonabie 
» ‘it. Remember the situation just 
, rv the World War when we all 
, | wild over high prices, farmers 
dollar eotton, and manufactur- 
» asking prices for their products 
oropertion! I honestly belreve 
‘1, many of our present troubics 
, the result of that orgy of infla- 
i . Not that I believe in raising 
os that will glut the market; I 
| mean, however, crops that are 
a, le . TL think that phase of the 
. ation merits the close study and 
sight of farm organization lead- 


od, quality must be considered: 
academicians in the Depart- 
| of Agrreulture a few years 
lueted and published a‘series of 
purporting to show s0-cailed 
oning values of low grade cot- 
ov. As though manufacturers 
.-- stupid enough not to use the 
apest and bowest grade cotton 
‘ha would answer in their work! 
\.. certainly, low grades can be 
iii are being worked for many pur- 
s commercially, but laboratory 
oo orance and commercial produ- 
are two different things. Fivery 
yrde in every erop is carefully 
Jiied by manufacturers and iis 
voice differential im actual pur- 
jiuses regulated by its utility and 
‘ii demand for it. “Quantity and 
Quality Preduection” is the indus- 
‘ial slogan today in America, and 
‘li farm is no exception—the only 
necessary being not to over- 
produce but to fully supply the 
market. 

‘lie boll weevil has been a bless- 
i: 'o the South; it haa forced bet- 
‘+ cultural methods and not least 
compelled many  one-crop 
into a diversification of 
lei’ own food requirements. Like 
‘| ther pests, the weevil has had 
iis jay and is gradually going the 
Wau’ of all other living things. 

| is hoped that’ farm organiza- 
i’ ~ will study the problems of 
> uction and distribution, not on- 
‘ :om their own point of view, 
‘\' from that of the country as a 
tthe elimination of possible 
‘i alone im handling offers a 
‘Or ine to growers. 

th ¢o-operation among the 
‘| ers themselves, and among the 
ifacturers themselves, in solv- 
\- heir industrial problems; and, 
‘co-operation between farmers 
vanufaeturers in solving their 
problems, the cotton industry 
-ertainly perform a great ser- 
'‘o our country in furnishing 
and best for the money 
‘achieve for ourselves the hap- 
vitaph ehiseled on an old New 
and tombstone: 

‘re le Obadiah and Sarah Wil- 

\inson— 


lr welfare is ended.” 


Report of National 
Committee 

Continued from Page 18) 
interesting, and IT herewith 

@ few extracts from the an- 
“port of Mr. James Craig Pea- 
Our Washington counsel, on 

 -Tesent state of the tax situa- 


“ice my annual report there 
“nacted on June 2, 1924, the 
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much discussed Revenue Act of 1924. 
While this Act made many impor- 
tant changes in the income tax on 
individuals and in the Federal as- 
late tax it made no major changes 
in the corporation income tax, nor 
is it anticipated that any new legis- 
lation which the incoming Congress 
may pass next winter wil make any 
such changes. 

“The Revenue Act of 1924 and var- 
ious special status have however, 
made important changes with re- 
spect to procedure, statute of limi- 
tations, etc. with the result that 
while the Federal tax rates are less 
burdensome than they were several 
years ago, the procedure is steadily 
becoming much more complicated 
and involved. 

“For example, the status of limi- 
tations alone, both those against as- 
sessment or collection of additional! 
taxes by the Government and those 
against the filing of claims for re- 
fund or credit by the taxpayer, have 
become fully as complicated as al- 
most any of the troublesome ques- 
tions involved in the computation 
of invested capital which were sv 
annoying to taxpayers a few years 
ago. 

“Perhaps the most important per- 
maent change eected by theff Reve- 
nue Ace of 1924 was the creation of 
the Board of Tax Appeals to whici 
the taxpayer is ordimarily entilted 
to appeal before being called upon to 
pay any additional assassment of in- 
come, profits or estate taxes propos- 
ed by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. This new tribunal is practic- 
ally a court in everything by name. 
It is entirely mdependent of the 
Treasury Department and in the de- 
cisions thus far handed down it has 
shown a considerable degree of ac- 
tual independence. It may be of 
special interest to your Association 
that the first decision which the 
Board made in favor of a taxpayer 
was not only in the case of a mem- 
ber of your Association, but elicited 
from the Board the following ex- 
pression of its opinion relative to 
welfare wrok of a kind is carried on 
by so many of your members: 

“The company paid the salary of 
a welfare worker, who operated 
through and in the name of the 
church among the employees of tie 
company. The testimony showed 
that the officers of the corporation 
believed that betier results were 
had from this welfare worker oper- 
ating in the name of the church 
than in the name of the corporation. 
In addition to the two mentioned 
activilies, to which the company 
contributed, it also contributed to 
(he maintenance of the village 
school and erected and supported a 
community assembly hall. 

“In these days of the larger de- 
eviopment of the sphere of activily 
of churches, no hard line of distinc- 
tion may be drawn between charlti- 
able and religious uses in consider- 
ing a contribution to a church. 

“It is our opinion that a contribu- 
lion made under the consideration 
presented by the testimony in this 
particular case is one which may 
well be considered an ‘ordinary and 
necessary’ expense of the particular 
business of the taxpayer. The con- 
was clearly made by (the 
corporation for purposes connected 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


The “silk finish” of the Humatic extractor basket prevents roughen- 
ing of goods, and the 10 per cent greater basket holding capacity 
means more pounds production per operator every hour—in short, 
an all-’round increase in revenue from your extractor investment. 
Write for bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


HUMATIC 


EXTRACTOR 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 
stand many years of service—because 
of the quality, strength and durability, 
which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. Lane & Weothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Finest Quality 
LOOM REEDS of all kinds 


Specially asnstesited Reeds to fit particular or unusual fabrics 


Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 
Warper Reeds 
Soldered Reeds of 
Every Description 
Beamer WHecks 
Slasher Combs 
Round Dent Combs 
Reed and Comb 
Specialities 


Write for Quotations 


Greensboro, N. C.- 


Prompt Service : | 


GREENSBURY. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. : 


with the operation of its business 
and legitimately represents a con- 
sideration for a benefit flowing di- 
rectly to the corporation as an inci- 
dent to its business. 


“The creation of the Board of Tax 
Appeals is else of special interest 
lo those mills whose taxes for the 
war years have not yet been set- 
tled. * * * Until a final decision is 
made, any such taxpayer whose 
claim for abatement in not satisfac- 
tory decided by the Bureau should 
probably go right ahead and file an 
appeal with the Board from the Bu- 
reau’s decision. 

“There has been no great change 
since my last annual report in the 
attitude of the Bureau or in the de- 
cisions of the Board or of the courts 


. on the important questions relating 
inventories 


and depreciation 
which were referred to in that re- 
port.” 


Among Those Present. 
Continued from Page 53) 


Mfgers. Assn. of N. C., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Mauldin, R. M., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. C. 

Meadows, Wm. R., Chicago Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Ul. 

Meister, A. J., Journal of Commerce, 
New York City. 

Meunier, D. F., Gulf Refining Co. of 
La. 

Miller, C. R., C. R. Miller Mfg. Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mitchell, John J., Jr., Jas. E. Mitch- 
ell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mitchell, R. L., Martel Mills, 

New York City. 
Mitchell, W. A., Houston 
Mills, Houston, Tex. 
Mizell, C. W., Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala. 


Inc.., 


Textile 


Montgomery, W. M. Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
Montgomery, W. &., Jr., Spartan 


Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Morrison, Guy L., Peniek & Ford, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Moser, C. O., American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 
Newbureer, E. Kirby, New Orleans, 
La. 

Newell, E. J.. Hotchkin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Newell, Perry S., New York City. 

Nicholson, F., Charleston Cotton Ex- 
change, Charleston, 8. C. 

Norris, D. L., Norris Bros., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

North, Frank G., Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Odenheimer, Lane Cotton Go., 
New Orleans, La. 

O'Hara, W. R., Stafford Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Orr, John T., Texas Farm Bureau 
Cot. Assn., Dallas, Tex. 

Palmer, John §S., U. 8. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Palmer, L. K., U. 8S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Partridge, P. R., Lesser-Goldman 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Patrick, Jos. A., Patrick Cotton Co. 
Belmont, N. C. 

Patrick, Joe, Belmont, N. C. 

Patterson, E. V., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York. 

Patterson, 8S. F., Roanoke & Rose- 
mary Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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Peabody, D. W., General 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Pease, J. N.. Lockwood, Greene 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Peitsch, Arthur J., Springs & 
New York City. 

Peterson, B. C., Barber-Colman 
Rockford, Ul. 

Peurifoy, Jas. E.. Walterboro, 8. | 

Petze, Chas. L., DuPont Co. W . 
mington, Del. 

Pharr, Wm. R., Lamson Bros. & 
Chicago, - Ill. 

Phetteplace, B. 5., Southern Fran - 
lin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Plache, Henry. 

Plonk, J. C., Hickory, N. C. 

Pollock, Robert, Stewart Bros. Co - 
fon Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Porcher, Wm. H. Whitin Machi: » 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Porter, A. T., Ga. Cotton Growe:- 
Co-Operative Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 
Porter, J. W., Steele Mills, Rockin:e- 
ham, N. C. 

Porter, Robert S., Planters and M-:- 
Mills, New Braunfels, Tex. 

Porter, Robe.t S., Planters and Me: - 
chants Mills, New Braunfels, Te x. 

Powell, B. C.. American Cotto: 
Assn., Little Rock, Ark. 

Pratt, W. B. Joseph Sykes Bros. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Price, O. D., Monticello, Ga. 

Randolph, A. L., DuPont Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Ransopher, 8. M., Planters and Mer- 
chants Mills, Uew Braunfels, Tex. 

Ray, David L., Ariz. Pima Cottfn 
Growers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Reding, H. W., Lockwood, Greene « 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rees, Ernest, Elk Cotton Mills, Fi\- 
etteville, Tenn. 

Reid, C. E.. General 
Dallas, Tex. 

Rennie, T. H. Avondale Mills, Pel! 
City, Ala. 

Reynolds, Texas Co., Atlan 

Richardson, E. R., H. & B. Americ} 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Robert, L. W., Jr., Robert & Co., \'- 
lanta, Ga. 

Robertson, H. C., Charleston Col! 
Exchange, Charleston, 8. C. 

Robinson, L. D., N. C. Cotton Gru - 
ers Assn., Wadesboro, N. C. 

Robinson, R. 8., Gastonia, N. C. 

Roberts, R. O., Danville Knitt: + 
Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 

Rockwell, Foster, Bankers Trust 
New York City. 

Rodman, Lee, Indiana Cotton ) | 
Carrelton, Ind. 

Rose, H. W., Viscose Co., Charlo ° 
N. CG. 

Runge, H. E., Draper Corp., Atlar :, 
Ga 


Electr 


Electric Cv. 


Sails, Frederick, Hopedale Mfg. 
Greenville, 8. C. | 

Scarboro, L. G., Birmingham, A! 

Schroder, E. M. G., National An! © 
& Chemical Co., Aflanta, Ga. 

Schwartz, 8S. B., Maginnis Co! 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Senton, F. 8., Laurel, Miss. 

Sewall, Karl, Wellington, Sears & 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Shehee, L. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Slater, J. W., N. ¥. & N. J. Lubric 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Smith, R. W., Brandon Mills, Gre 
ville, 8. C. 

Smith, Howard L., Draper Corp. Al- 
lanta, Ga. | 
Smith, Al G., Corn Products Re!" 

ing Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Co, 
, 
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smith, Hampton, Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

smith, L. Perrin, Greenville, 8. C. 

smith, M. L., Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens, 8. C. 

smith, A. L., Hillsboro Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, Tex. 

smyth, Capt. E. Flat Rock, N. C. 

southard, W. E., Gulf Refining Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

spencer, Jno. H., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

spencer, J. L., Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

spruarce, H. D., Fred’k. Vietor & 
Achelis, New York City. 

stealy, C. L.. Okla. Cotton Growers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

steele, Roberdel Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

steele, H. T., Watts Spinning Co., 
Statesville, N. C. 

stern, M. K., Harding, Tilton & Co., 
New York City. 

stokes, Lynn, Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Assn., Ballinger, Tex. 

stowe, D. F., Perfection Spinning 
Co., Belmont, N. C. 

stone, Wm. H., Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 

stone, A. H., Staple Cotton Co-Op- 
erative Assn., Greenwood, Miss. 

Strang, James, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

strowd, W. F. Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

Suggs, R. B. Acme Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C, 

Sullivan,. J. L:, Central Yarn Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sullivan, Robt. W., Anderson, 8. C. 

summer, Geo. W., Mollehon Mfg. 
Co., Newberry, 8. C. 

summey, D. D.. Geo. H. McFadden 
Bros. Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

Swann, P. R.. Waco, Tex. 

swift, E. Kent, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Taylor, C. D. National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thateher, H. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thomas, L. B., Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

(hompson, Jos. O., Roba, Ala. 
'hompson, H. A., Ariz. Pima Cotton 
Growers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

lift, T. W., Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Egan, Ga. 

‘racey, John W., Riddle Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

‘yler, F. O., Anniston Mfg. Co., An- 
niston, Ala. 

-alentine, Jos. W., The Farish Co., 
New York City. 

-ereen, W. J., Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Ga. 

Valker, Crede, Bemis Bros. Bag Co.., 
New Orleans, La. 

Walton, Frank L., Farish Co., New 
York City. 

Ward, Wilbet, National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Warren, H.. 
lan‘a, Ga. 

Wear, P. CG. Peniek & Ford Sales 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Webb, Thos. H., Locke Cotton Mills, 
Coneord, N. C. 

West, A. M. Geo. H. MeFadden & 
Bro., New Orleans, La. 

West, A. M.. Jr.. New Orleans, La. 

White, G. J., Elm City and. Unity 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

White, Jas., Jr. Jas. White Cotton 
Mills, Athens, Ga. 

Willard, W. H., National Aniline & 
Chem. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Draper Corp., At- 
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Williams, Carl, American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Williams, G. E., New York Commer- 
cial, New York. 

Williamson, Lynn B., Graham, N. C. 

Winchester, W. E.. New York. 

Winget, A. K. Armstrong Cotton 
Mills. Gastonia, N. C. 

Wingo, J. D. Whitin 
Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wood, Brison, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Woolf. Douglas G., Textile World, 

Woolley, C. L., La. Cotton Growers 
Co-Operative Assn. Shreveport, 
La. 

New York. 

Yates, A. E., Yates Bleachery, Flint- 
stone, Ga. 

Young, C. M., Ga. Webbing & Tape 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Young, H. S., Atlanta, (1. 

Young, J. B., Bemis Bros. Bag UCo., 
Bemis, Tenn. 

Young, C. A., Indianapolis Bleaching 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Young, W. G., Home Cotton Mills, 


Machine 


London, Eng.—Despite the fact 
that the last three years have becn 
the worst since 1864 in the British 
cotton trade, representatives of the 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, giving evidence be- 
fore the Board of Trade Committee 
on industry and Trade, were confi- 
dent that #mproved conditions could 
be looked for in Lancashire, particu- 
larly if the cost of production of the 
finished article could be reduced. 

After giving figures of annual ex- 
ports both of yarn and piece goods, 
for the last 12 years the witnesses 
submitted a number of reasons for 
the decline in business that has been 
noted since 1921. The firsl reason 
given was the shortage of raw cot- 
ton and its high price. The chiel 
need of the industry was an abund- 
ant supply of. cotton at reasonable 
prices, and for this reason the Em- 
prie Cotton Growing Corp., needed 
the utmost assistance, thal the trade 
and the British Government could 
give, 

The purchasing power of foreign 
customers not advancing. in the 
same ratio as the advance in the 
price of cotton goods was the sec- 
ond reason given. In this connec- 
Lion if was pointed out that India 
was the primary market of the cvot- 
ton industry and that taking the 
prices ruling in 1914 at 100, the 
average price of the main agricul- 
fural products of India was today 
163, and a similar comparison for 
cotton textile fabrics, would show a 
rate of 229. The witnesses also 
stated that the figures of export of 
cotton piece goods showed thal, as 
compared with 1913-14, the value 
per eard had ineryased by 146 per 
cent, whereas the total yardage had 
decreased by 34.5 per cent. 

The third reason was undercon- 
sumption, both in home and foreign 
markets. As an example, the wil- 
nesses pointed out that respecting 
the largest customer—India—the 
position was that as compared with 
1913 there had been a reduction of 
consumption of cotton piece goods 
in India of 25 per cent. 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


The New Ball Bearing 


CADILLAC 
Portable Electric 
BLOWER Model G 


is designed specially to ciean large looms and other textile machinery where 
accumulates. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 
boards, etc., preventing “‘shorts’’ and “‘burn outs,”’ and reducing fire risks. 

According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 
a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 
this type. Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 
in industrial cleaning machinery. 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CKAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gn lion. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville. 8S. C. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cenn 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut \% in., % in., 1% in., and 
1% in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 


Bradley 
Cute Latter (A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


4 Lines—Any Length! 105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil tnk 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


| 
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OTTO 


fet Us Quote Jou 


Charlotte, N. C. 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Local 


Bs 


Postal Phone 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Thursday, April 16, 1925. 


Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending April 11, 1925. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 


Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9993 
TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
Representing reliable shi 


William and York Wilson 


throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ppers 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


R. L. DIX 


ON & BROTHER 


1501 14 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


mill villages. 


CLARK 


We want to get in touch with s salesman, woman 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in ths cotton 


Book Salesman Wanted 


referred, who 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
Visible supply American —. 8,361,000 2,039,000 1,937,00: 
Into sight during week 129,000 75,000 75,00: 
Mill takings during week. 272,000 176,000 190,00 
Mill takings since Aug. ist. 11,182,000 8,851,000 9,975.00: 
Exports since Aug. 7,014,000 4,641,000  3,973,00 
Government Reports. 

| 1925. 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016.00: 
Indicated crop July 25... 412,144,000 141,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of 44,934,000 
Indicated crop end of 42,351,000 11,516,000 14,449,00. 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. . 12,956,000 _. 
Indicated crop end of Aug... 42,787,000 10,788,000 10,575.00. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12.596,000 
ndicated crop end of Sept. {2.499.000 5.000 10.135.00 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. _. 42,675,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. _. 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov. . 13,153,000 ss 
Ginned to Oct. 18th__ 600,82 415.445 6,078.32 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 
Ginned to Dec. ist. 42.225 000 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925. 13,308,037 
Ginned to March 20 (final report). 13,618,751 
Carryover beginning cotton year_ 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports b : ) 
including linters: » y months in running bale: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-2:) 

277,641 244,415 72.80% 
1,306,000 770,002 858 35), 
December 1,076,000 845,581 7,85 
January, 1925 546,253 473 43) 
February 818,838 482,146 359,65" 
March 332,168 318,21) 
Jul — 230,979 214.85 | 
241,633 171,46: 
5,772,000 4.864,0°. 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Seaso: 
357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
October 530 4.392 542 534 4.554 
November 492 1844 532 579 2.133 
December _ 533 2.347 462 2540 529 2.663 
January 3 2924 577 «3.088 610 3.273 
February, 1925 550 «- 3.324 508 3595 567 3,840 
Apri | 480 4559 577. «#5041 
une | 350 5.344 542 6,203 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. © WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


= 
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JI 


onneections with the two 
onsumers of staple cotton. You 
nderstand the co-operative move- 


-ulhes of various nature, 


Thursday, April 16, 1925. 


-roblem of Distribution As 


Properly Solved By 
Co-operation 
(Continued from Page 11) 


as accustomed to use Mississippi 
ersonal trip to Italy and called on 
lta cotton. The result of this 
ip as well as some additional ef- 
rt, was the means of bringing us 
ito close and intimate relationship 
ith the Italian spinners, and we 
lieve that today our shipments 
re recognized as superior to the 
iipments of any other staple house 
| America. 

In Holland, we formed direct 
largest 


ent originated in Denmark, and 


--operation to the Dutch is an ele- 
ventary question. 
ll these Dutch spinners direct a 


Every year we 


rge part of their supply of staple 


-otton. We have never had a claim 


‘rom them and we have been most 
ireful to make our shipments as 
early perfect as is humanly possi- 


nie 


We have had a great many diffi- 
but no 
nore than any other firm of like 
vaignitude. We have met our diffi- 


culties and tried to overcome them. 


\\e have never permitted ourselves 
', adopt a policy solely for expedi- 


eney’s sake. 


We have been maligned, we have 
-en charged with as many injus- 
ces as mankind falls heirs to; and 
ually we were attacked by Henry 
'ord’s paper, The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, in a lengthy statement so 
--vere in its criticism that if it had 
--en true we would have been out 
' business long before the. Dear- 
orn Independent article was writ- 
on. This article caused a great 


cal of comment in the Mississippi 


elta as well as elsewhere, and our 
-sociation will always be under 
viigation and intensely grateful to 
vice-president of the associa- 
in, Alfred H. Stone, who wrote the 
ply to the Dearborn Independent 
ticle. His reply was published m 
6 Staple Cotton Review of Octo- 
' 4, 1924, and I unhesitatingly say 
at I believe the reply was equally 
masterful as Paul’s defense be- 
‘e Agrippa. If any of you are 
crested in the charges of the 
-arborn Independent and Mr. 
one’s answer, I will be glad tv 
id you a copy of The Staple Cot- 
| Review of October 1, 1924, in 
1ich the matter is fully discussed. 
Possibly the one point in our 
eration that is most generaily 
“cussed, both in the South and 
‘he miils, is the question of class- 
cation of cotton. You realize that 
few years ago, there were no 
andards for either grades or sta- 
°s. ‘Then the government stepped 
and gave us the government 
‘udards for grades, which were 
cepted by the trade. The gov- 
‘iment also attempted to establish 
‘ple standards but they were not 
sfactory. It was not until the 
‘ple Cotton Co-operative Associa- 
"sent out its original types that 
‘liversal standard for staples was 
sible. Only with an organization 
‘andling 150,000 bales of staple cot- 
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ton a year was it possible for 
standards to be set up that would 
be recognized by the trade, and 
even then this was impossible un- 
less the organization sending out the 
standards made its shipments equal 
to the standards upon which the 
cotton was sold. Today our types 
are as well known as Ivory Soap or 
Wrigley’s. Spearmint chewing gum. 

Our own members object to our 
classification at times. We have 
had very severe criticism from our 
members, but in every instance we 
have met the issue, reclassed the 
cotton in the presence of the mem- 
ber, if necessary; and if he was still 
dissatisfied, we have gone so far as 
to ask the Department in Washing- 
ton to send a special representative 
to Greenwood to check up and ver- 
ify our classification. 


Under the United States standard 
Warehouse Act every licensed clas- 
ser is under the supervision of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the classers in our as- 
sociation are checked up and their 
work is verified exactly in the same 
manner as the National banks are 
audited by the National bank exam- 
iners. The representative from 
Washington will come into our of- 
fice without our having any pre- 
vious notice from him, and will se- 
lect at his option certain cotton that 
has been classed by each of our 
licensed classers. He verifies the 
classification of the cotton and then 
forwards the samples to Washing- 
ton to have them reviewed by the 
department. In this way, our clas- 
sers are absolutely impartially 
checked, and if one is found to be 
inefficient, which has never hap- 
pened, we would immediately be 
notified and if the man was ineffi- 
cient he would certainly be releas- 
ed. In addition to the classers who 
receive the cotton, we have two 
expert shipping classers, and every 
bale of cotton that leaves our asso- 
ciation has been passed upon by 
one or the other of these two men, 
and our instructions to the shipping 
classers have always been and al- 
ways will be that we want them to 
ship exactly what we sell. 


It is possible for our organization 
to make more uniform shipments 
than any other shipper, unless he 
should handle a like volume of cot- 
ton; and even then it would be dif- 
ficult for him to make his ship- 
ments as uniform as the association 
shipments, because the association 
never selis the cotton until it has 
the actual cotton in hand; whereas, 
a shipper may sell one-half or two- 
thirds of all the cotton he buys 
during the year, before a single bale 
of it has been bought. Naturally, 
under such a plan, he may sell 
something that he finds later on is 
difficult or almost impossible to se- 
cure. The association’s record for 
shipping the cotton it sells has been 
unequalled, in my opinion, by any 
other shipping organization that has 
ever shipped cotton from the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. During the past four 
years we have sold and shipped 
approximately 550,000 bales of sta- 
ple cotton, and our total rejections 
have not exceeded 2 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, our shipments are not 
only uniform in the beginning of 

(Continued on Page 63) 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. 


Established 1900 


Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 
105 8. Front &t. 
Memphis, Teun, U. &. A. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta Staples 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. MecLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Millis, 
Royal Cotton Mills . 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Thursday, April 16, 1925. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were comparatively quiet during 
the week. April deliveries of print 
cloths were well sold and prices 
held firm. Lightweight sheetings 
were taken moderately by the bag- 
ging trade. Most of the sales were 
held within rather small limits and 
there was no large business for fu- 
ture delivery. The list price on 
sheetings held practically unchang- 
ed for the week. Twills were in- 
active, with mills holding prices 
very steady. Lower prices on drills 
were quoted by several mills. 


The demand for fine goods was 
limited and prices remained about 
on a level with the quotations of 
the previous week. Many buyers 
regarded these figures as being too 
high to induce active trading. The 
lost active demand was for rayon 
and cotton mixtures. 

The combed broadcloth section 
reported a few small sales of second 
hand spots. Various mills prefer to 
stay out of the current market, 
feeling they cannot meet low second 
hand offerings. The 128x68s are now 
21% cents for spots and contracts. 
The 112x60s held to 19% cents for 
spots and 19% cents for contracts. 
For 144x76s single the price is now 
26 cents to 26% cents for American 
makes and 28 cents to 29 cents for 
English super carded. 


The market for voiles has been 
confined to small lots of spot goods. 
The weakness indicated in other 
sections has not left voiles untouch- 
ed. Converters have prepared a 
great many of them for the trade 
and the prospect is that printed 
voiles will have one of the best sea- 
sons in several years. There has 
been a let-up in mill commitments 
in the meanwhile. 

In various places finished goods 
have moved so slowly that convert- 
ers have found it expedient to dis- 
pose of such excess yardage as they 
may have in the gray. This has not 
resulted in any definite weakening 
for such goods. 

There was little change in the tire 
fabric situation. Many of the tire 
makers have not yet covered their 
requirements and are expected to 
be in the market within a short 
tmie. Mills continue to complain 
that fabric prices are too low. 


Keen competition in the duck 
markets have kept prices down to a 
low basis and mills have not had 
much encouragement over the out- 
look. With numbered duck, the 
most active style on the list at 37% 
cents and 5 off, other prices are 
proportionately low. 

The Fall River print cloth market 


continued quiet during the we 
There was a better inquiry for | . 
wide style, but only a small amou | 
of business developed. Sateens co - 
tinued quiet and sales small. 


Many wash fabrics buyers « . 
worried by their inability to secu . 
immediate deliveries of goods t!) | 
are selling freely and of a fancy 
novelty character. New prin' | 
broadcloths, fine printed pong 
and sateens, and some of the n \ 
rayon mixtures, could be sold » 
much larger quantities if they we » 
available stocks or from mills. Bu: - 
ers are feeling the effects of (.- 
ferred ordering. Some agents 1: 
exacting premiums for quick de|\\ - 
eries of the cloths most want«| 
Some of the fine ginghams and ya) 
dyed fancies in all cotton are more 
active in certain places. 

Cotton goods in primary marke’; 

were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 754 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 1% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 10 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 11% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13%, 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard__ 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 

20) 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 
Kid finished cambrics— 
Dress ginghams — 

Standard prints 9% 


Egyptian Firm Desires to Expo'' 
Carpet Wool. 


A firm in Alexandria, Egypt, '°- 
sires to export various types, co’ ": 
and qualities of Egyptian raw wo * 
These wools are usually harsh ‘| 
generally are classified as ca! °' 
wools. Correspondence with ' 
firm may be in either English 
French and payment in pou 
sterling or dollars. Further in ' 
mation will be made available 
American firms upon applicatio: 
the Textile Division, Bureau of |! ~ 
eign and Domestic Comm © 
Washington. 


Italy Produces Cellulose for Re °' 
Industry. 


The manufacture of cellulos 
new processes is being given of! 
aid by the Italian government, 
Consul Dorr, Naples, informs '° 
Department of Commerce. ne 
growth of the rayon industry is 
of the principal reasons for the ~~ 
sired expansion of the home | 
duction of this raw material. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra ee and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Z RN CO 
| 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa. — Conditions in 
ie yarn market remained virtually 
nchanged during the week. Trad- 
g was quiet and there was nothing 
indicate that buyers are con- 
orned over their future require- 
ents. The difference in spinners’ 
nd buyers’ ideas of prices contin- 
od, with spinners’ quotations above 
‘ois market. Yarn dealers reported 
‘ney could sell yarns in good quan- 
‘ties were they available at prices 
juoted here or slightly lower. Buy- 
ers are apparently indifferent to 
vrices as long as they can continue 
) shop around and pick up small 
ots to fill their most urgent needs. 
Slightly higher prices were re- 
ported on Southern frame spun 
carded and combed yarns. This was 
jue more to a determination of 
-pinners to at least realize produc- 
‘ion cost than to a renewed demand. 
The combed yarn situation was re- 
ported better. While mercerizers 
ure well covered on yarns, manu- 
fucturers of the better grades of 
hosiery are getting a good business 
ind selling their goods as fast as 
‘hey can be produced. Inquiry for 
combed yarns was better during the 
week and showed more promise of 
developing into real business. Single 
‘ombed peeler yarns have remained 
vractically unchanged, but the finer 
‘cunts from 40s ta 60s have stiffened 
considerably during the past two 
weeks. 


Prices quoted here were consid- 
cred merely nominal and were con- 
‘iderably below spinners’ asking 
vrices. They were as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


--ply 8s....40 a. 2-ply 26s...48 a49 
ply 10s...41 2-ply 30s.._.49 
ply 168_..48 a43% 2-ply 40s__.60 a62 
ply 20s__.48%a44 2-ply 50s_..68 a. 

~ply 248_..47 a48 


Two-Ply Skeins. 


40s... 59 a60 
to 12s__40 40s ex... 62 a63 

60s 74 até 
43%ad4 Tinged Carpet— 
Sand 4-ply 36 a37 
48 add White Carpet— 

49 3 and 4-ply 374%a38% 

57 


Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
3, l-ply_.86 a__ 12s, 2-ply_.38 a__ 


3, 2,3 and 20s, 2-ply..48 a_. 

26s, 2-ply._.47 
l-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.48%a49 

3-ply__._87%a__ 

Duck Yarns. 

. 4 and 5-ply 8, 4 and 5-ply— 
41 

‘Southern Single, 

S_____ 4s______._. A6%atT 
| Southern Single Skeins. 
39%a40 24s. 46%a_. 
268........ 47¥%a__ 
41%a42 80s... 49%a__ 


Southern Frame Cones. 


8s 38%a29 
30s tying in 464%a47 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s.._.56 a60 2-ply 50s...85 
2-ply 20s_._.56 a62 2-ply 60s...90 a-_- 
2-ply 30s_._.65 a67 2-ply 70s...95 al 00 
2-ply 36s_..68 a75 2-ply 80s__.1 10 
2-ply 40s...75 a80 


16s 66 a... 
18s 33 Cal... 38s 
85 a. 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 

Skeins. 


20s, 2-ply..62 a a 
22s, 2-ply..53 a 40s, 2-ply..66 
24s, 2-ply..55 45s, 2-ply..69 a. 
30s, 2-ply..58 50s, 2-up...74 a 


Eastern Carded Cones. 


36s, 2-ply__64 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin. 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 

“Eastern market reports show an 
irregularity in demand. Conditions 
in the Philadelphia market are re- 
ported as sluggish, and but little 
demand with prices showing a ten- 
dency to soften. In the New Eng- 
land markets interest in yarn is re- 
ported to be slightly on the increase. 
Sales in lots of 5,000 to 10,000 pounds 
have recently been booked for near- 
by shipments, though little interest 
is shown in future deliveries. Spin- 
ners’ prices are firm at an advance 
over reported quotations. 


“The recent meeting of coarse 
yarn spinners held in Charlotte in- 
dicates their intention to confine 
operations solely to orders, in the 
absence of orders to institute im- 
mediate curtailment, and to accept 
no orders except at prices which 
show replacement value. The pres- 
ent reported market quotations are 
below replacement costs. o. 142 yarn 
with cotton at 24.60 shows a total 
cost of 37.19 cents. This number is 
quoted at 39 cents, which, less dis- 
count, freight and commission, 
would net the spinner 35.04, a loss 
of 2.145 cents per pound. 

“With the increasing difficulty in 
securing cotton, and the consequent 
advance in cost, spinners will have 
to secure an advance over present 
market quotations to be able to 
realize replacement values. Unless 
conditions improve shortly a more 
drastic curtailment will likely be 
effective.” 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. ' CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsb , 3nd V_-Pres. 
J. rpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisi " Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS peepee DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. J 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
provmencs | 
WEL 
SS 
~ 
| - 
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Want Department 


Wanted 

Position as superintendent. 
Forty years old, married. Twenty 
years experience in all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Graduate 
of Textile College. Ai references 
as to character executive ability, 
etc. Address: “Experienced” Care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN USED 
MACHINERY 

3 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 11x5%, 

68 spindles. 

Providence Speeder, 8x4, 120 

spindies, self balancing rail 

type. 

Providence Speeders, 6x3, 160 

spindles self balancing rail 
type. 

2 Saco-Lowell Speeders, 6x3, 168 

sipndles. 

Lowell Machine Shop Speeders, 

7x3%, 144 spindles. 

4 Saco-Pettee Speeders, 7x3, 
176 spindles. 

Priced extremely low for quick 

action. Address: Hunter Ma- 

chinery Company Marion, N. C. 


fo 


Ring Traveler Specialists | 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. a 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. @ 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer d 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative nd 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. blot 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which se 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- i 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. ie 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 


For Sale 
One Buescher True-Tone Bal- 
lad Horn, Model 25, complete 
with case. No blemishes whatl- 
ever and recently put in perfect 
condition by manufacturer, Bart 
gain. Write Consolidate Textile 

Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America | mn 
Loom Harness and Reeds a 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard thi 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don't apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office “8 


1011 Johnston Building ‘at 
Charlotte, N. C. al 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. I. “A 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY a 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, s. C. 


Employers’ Liability insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public a, 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o d 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standar Y: 
company insurance cost. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD 


TRADE MARK 


MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
iLL U. & .A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? re 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? Ol 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get al 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion ve 


Dobby Cords 


Thursday, April 16, 1925. 


| roblem of Distribution As 
Properly Solved By 
Co-operation 
Continued from Page 59) 
» season when cotton is plentiful, 
| a mill can rely upon the ship- 
onts it receives from us in June 
July as being equal to shipments 
ey receive in the fall. This is due 
the fact that when we receive an 
der for 2,400 bales of cotton, 300 
jes a month over a period of eight 
onths, the entire 2,400 bales are 
ocked out, marked, and set aside 
» shipment at the time the order 
received, so that it makes no dif- 
renee Whether the cotton is 
ipped immediately or is_ nol 
ipped until six months later, ex- 
‘lv the same cotton is received by 
- mill With a shipper this is 
practical and many times impos- 
ble, In the fall of the year when 
‘ton is plentiful, he has no diffi- 
‘iy in shipping cotton that is 
‘form and in accordance with his 
ntraet, providing, of course, he is 
cancially able to fill his contract; 
| in the spring and early summer 
hecomes almost impossible for a 
vipper to fulfill his commitments 
the reason that the cotton ts not 
existence. You gentlemen have 
curd these s‘atements many times, 
| am sorry; this was the best cot- 
that could be shipped,” “It was 
‘he best eotton we could get,” or, 
\ll the cotton was sold.” This is 
|| very interesting, but it doesn't 
-ipply your machinery, nor does il 
cake possible the quality of the 
oroduet you have contracted to de- 
ver, 
In our association we recognize a 
\o-fold obligation. In the first 
ice, we have a definite obligation 
our membership, who are respon- 
tle for the organization of this 
-sociation, and are the backbone 
cd sinew of all that we are. It is 
irough them that we have our ex- 
‘ence. Their loyalty and their 
“ipfulness make it possible for us 
serve the manufacturing branch 
the cotton industry; and to the 
iNufacturers we acknowledge a 
-tinite and eoncrete obligation. We 
lieve that through the association, 
« producer and the manufacturer 
| be brought closer together. We 
lieve that we have been the means 
_ aking the producer and man- 
iclurer just a little better under- 
and each other's position. In the 
‘| days, the producer thought that 
¢ manufacturer was trying always 
tib him and to see how cheap he 
‘uld buy his cotton: and I have 
manufacturers who thought 
‘it the one desire of the producer 
is to see just how much he could 
ke the manufacturer pay for the 
‘Y product. After all, these two 
‘anches of the industry have a 
‘inmon eause and a common bond. 
hiess the producer can earn a live- 
‘00d from the produetion of cot- 
'O, he will cease to exist, go out 
' business, or take up some other 
‘USIness; and without the raw ma- 
“rial the manufacturer likewise 
uld be foreed out of business. So, 
'S absolutely necessary that both 
ducer and manufacturer have a 
“ilimate profit from the efforts of 
‘eir toil, Within the past two 
“ars, T have noticed that a better 
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understanding exists between these 
two classes, and I believe that the 
properly directed and managed co- 
operative association will be highly 
beneficial to both the producer and 
the manufacturer. 

It has been charged by certain 
mill interests that if the association 
were to secure absolute control of 
all the staple cotton raised in the 
Delta that it would become an octo- 
pus, a despotic trust, and would 
demand such exorbitant prices for 
its cotton that it would force mills 
out of business. I absolutely deny 
any such charge. As an illustration 
for the past 90 days, the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association has 
had virtual control of 80 per cent 
of all the available staple cotton out 
of the hands of the consumers, and 
what have we done? We have of- 
fered this cotton to every. mill in 
\merica and in England at prices 
far below the price of Egyptians, 
and at prices that showed a legiti- 
mate profit to the manufacturer. 

In many instances, our contro! 
might have enabled us to demand 
higher prices than we have asked. 
But it bas never been our policy to 
demand all the traffic would bear. 
All we have tried to secure is the 
value of our commodity, bearing in 
mind the fact that permanently sat- 
isfactory relations between pro- 
ducer and consumer can be estab- 
lished only upon a foundation of 
fair dealing, which is the direct 
antithesis of extortion. The good 
will of the mull trade, which we 
enjoy and in which we feel a just 
pride, has been built upon a policy 
of fair play and mutuality of inter- 
ests. The trade may be assured 
that our association will never 
jeopardize so valuable an asset by 
adopting a contrary policy—a policy 
which would be opposed alike to 
every consideration of business 
morality and every dictate of pru- 
dence and good sense. As to wheth- 
er we can be trusted to do the right 
thing with control in our own 
hands, I submit to you our record 
of the recent past. 


As to the future policy of our 
association, we believe the manu- 
facturers can put their faith in the 
policy being as broad and fair in 
the future as it has been in the 
past. Our board of directors is 
composed of 21 men, whose supe- 
riors are not to be found in the 
Mississippi Delta. Seven members 
of this board are elected each year. 
In this way, there is no chance for 
a radical board to be elected. The 
president of the association is a 
man of marked ability, untiring en- 
ergy, and a man who has placed his 
large affairs in the hands of other 
people, in order that he might de- 
vote hia entire time to the develop- 
ment of co-operative marketing as 
it relates to staple cotton. He has 
probably given more earnest thought 
fo this subject than any other one 
man in the entire South. He is rec- 
ognized by the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the Farm Loan Board, the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
and the New York bankers, as being 
a man whose financial policies are 
absolutely sound; a man who will 
not under any circumstances for- 
feit a principle for a temporary 
suCcCeSS. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is wae $1.00. 
During the three month 


s’ membership we send the applicant notices 


uf all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 6 
years as overseer spinning and winding 
hosiery and underwear yarns. Have 
pleased most exacting customers on 
hosiery yarns. Good manager of help. 
Would consider large second hand job. 
jood references. No. 4425 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Would take place 
as second hand. Special training in 
carding and spinning, good experience 
and I. C. 8. course. No. 4426. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
as spinner. Have had 20 years experi- 
ence as carder and spinner. Strictly 
sober and reliable. Can get results. 
Age 40, married. No. 4427. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Fifteen years on last job. Experienced 
on both white and colored work. Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or overseer spinning. Long experience 
and get results. Good refernecs. No. 
4429. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 25 
years practical experience. Can get 
quality and quantity production. Good 
references. No. 4430. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can show excellent results. 
No. 4431. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
would take place as second hand in 
large room. Experienced on wide and 
narrow loom, towels, pillow cases tub- 
ing, also understand plain weaing. 
Practical slasher and size man, sober 
and reliable. Good references. No. 
4432. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or both. Long experience in 
good mills, good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4423 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical man of 
long experience on wide variety of 
goods, fancy and plain, white and color- 
— Best of references. No. 
4442. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Practical and reliable man of long ex- 
perience and training. Good references. 
4443. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 
spinning or both. Married, sober, no 
bad habits. Best of references. No. 
4441. 


WANT position as superintendent to 
assistant superintendent of yarn mill. 
Can give good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4445. 


MASTER mechanic with excellent repu- 
tation wants to change position on ac- 
count of ill health in family. Best 
of references from well known mill 
men. Will consider only place paying 
good salary. No. 4446 


WANT position as overseer twisting, or 
twisting, spooling and winding and 
reeling. Experienced in these depart- 
ments and can furnish references as 
character and ability. Eight years as 
overseer. No. 4447. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of fabrics 
and can furnish excellent references 
from present employers. No. 4448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed and have fine record of past 
service. Good references. No. 4448. 


WANT position as efficiency expert. Good 
experience in spinning and weaving 
mills. Can reduce production costs. 
No. 4449. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
small or medium sized mill. Electrical 
drive preferred. References. No. 4450. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinner. Thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent man of long experience. Good 
manager of help. First class refer 
ences. No. 4434. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of goods, 
can furnish references from some of the 
— superintendents in the South. No. 
4435 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Now employed in good mill as carder, 
but wish to change. Can handle all 
grades of cotton, low grades and waste. 
Know card room machinery and can 
handle help. Married, age 36, 
habits, excellent refences. No. 4436. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Thoroughly reliable 
end experienced man, good references 
as to character and ability. No. 4437. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
carded yarn mill. Age 35. married, 
have had 20 years in mill, 8 years as 
superintendent. Good references, No. 
4438 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
small mill or second hand in large mill. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. No. 4439. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on wide variety of 
goods, have given satisfaction on num- 
ber of good jobs. Best of references. 
No. 4440. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager, superintendent or would 
take large weave room or place as tex- 
tile supply salesman. Excellent refer- 
ences to sow past record. No. 4444 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning and twisting. First 
class references as to ability and char- 
acter. No. 4452 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Eight years as overseer. Age 35, sober 
and can give good references. No. 4453. 


WANT position as carder, or carder and 
spinner. Prefer Georgia or the Caro- 
linas. Can handle superintendent's job 
in — plant. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Experienced in both rooms. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. No. 4454. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
New employed, but wish larger room. 
Have held present place two years; 
8 years as overseer. Age 30, good ref- 
erences. No. 4456. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Eight years on tire fabrics, 4 years on 
cords Would consider good place as 
second hand. References. No. 4457. 


WANT position as superintendent. Two 
years as superintendent. 12 years as 
overseer carding and spinning. Have 
taken textile course. Would consider 
— as overseer. References. No. 
4458. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized yarn mill, or carder and 
spinner. Long experience on both fine 
and coarse work. No. 4459. 


WANT position as overseer large weave 
mill, or superintendent smaller mill. 
Fifteen years as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Artesian Welise— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 

. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 

Sclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Mxclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Balers— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Banks— 

American Trust Co. 
Baskets— 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Paston & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. Cc. Buntwistile Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (All Steel)— 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Bearings (Roller)— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 

Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beltin 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Belting (Link)— 

Link- Belt Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleaching Materials— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
osson & Lane. 

B. Ferd Co. 

Mational Aniline & Chemical Co. 
oessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
nited Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

fobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Gobbins and Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

See also Spools and Bobbins. 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 


Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Blowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Calender Roll Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Calender Rolis— 

Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co, 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydey-Thomas Co. 

Cicth Pilers— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Sliashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hom dale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Tesrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BHrnitin Machine Works. 


foonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thonias Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 6 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
‘Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Drawing Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountainse— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicails— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Works— 

Franklin Process Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoistse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 

General Blectric Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatore— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

See Architects and Mill Hngineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 

American Laundry Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Ass: 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymeser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 


Finishing. 
Fire Insurance— 

Firemen’'s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 

Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Fioor Standse— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolis— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


see Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an. 


Ine 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Flyers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Frames— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 

Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gear Makers— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bars— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 

Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

-—See Heddles and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Wiliams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

H ydro-Extractors— 

American Laundry Macrk’uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

Indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knitting Machinery— 

Hepworth, John W. €&Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman (Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sohps . 
American Laundry Machinery Cu. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

E. 8. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
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